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What  They  Are  Saying: 

“In  dealing  people , with  the  public,  if  you 

ask  them  what  they  want,  invariably  they  say 
they  want  a walking  man,  ” 

Superintendent-in-Chief  Francis  J.  Coleman  of 
the  Boston  police,  explaining  the  department’s 
planned  return  to  a ‘beat  cop’  strategy.  (Page  3:2) 
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Crowding  their  turf. . , 


Storm  brews  over  Feds’  venture  into  local  training 


On  February  1,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  officially  enter  the  business  of 
training  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  colleges  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  already  offer  law  enforcement 
training  aren't  sure  they  welcome  the 
competition. 

The  Justice  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments received  authority  to  begin  their 
State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Program  in  President  Reagan’s  anti- 
crime speech  of  October  14. 

The  program  is  designed  to  offer  ad- 
vanced, specialized  training  that  is  not 
available  to  law  enforcement  officers 
anywhere  else,  and  to  offset  the  drop  in 
Federal  funds  available  for  training  pro- 
grams that  followed  the  demise  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

A four-month  pilot  program  now  under 
way  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  in  GJynco,  Ga.,  has  in- 
cluded courses  in  court  security,  advanc- 
ed law  enforcement  photography,  fraud 
and  financial  investigations,  arson-for- 
profit  investigations  and  undercover  in- 
vestigative techniques. 

"We  looked  for  courses  that  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unique  types  of  expertise 
available  at  Glynco,”  noted  George  Bohl- 
inger,  executive  director  of  the  program. 

But  others  who  offer  specialized  train- 
ing  for  police  officers  say  they’re  worried 
that  the  Glynco  program  will  encroach  on 
their  territory,  duplicating  courses  that 
already  are  available.  They  say  that 
could  hurt  their  business,  and  is  a waste 
of  government  resources. 


Students  at  the  Glynco  training  facility  practice  evasive  defense  tactics  for  use  when 

officer  is  not  close  enough  to  disarm  him. 
other  programs,  then  I think  they'll  do  a 


“My  fear  is  that  it’s  a foot-in-the-door 
type  of  approach,"  said  Norman 
Pomrenke,  director  of  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  “If 
they  stay  with  the  types  of  program 
they're  offering  in  the  pilot  program," 
that’s  fine,  but  if  they  start  duplicating 


real  disservice  to  law  enforcement." 

The  debate  about  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  get  into  the  business 
of  local  law  enforcement  training  has 
centered  on  whether  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  a ser- 


Independent  audit  demanded  following  charges 
that  Chicago  police  manipulated  crime  statistics 


The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  has 
called  for  an  independent  audit  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department's  crime 
statistics  after  a television  news  report 
last  month  accused  the  department  of 
covering  up  the  true  numbers  of  crime  in 
the  city. 

In  a four-part  series,  station  WBBM- 
TV  in  Chicago  alleged  that  Chicago 
police  falsify  reports  and  violate  FBI 
standards  for  crime  reporting  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  city  appear  safer. 

The  report  said  that  Chicago  police  kill 
nearly  half  of  the  reports  of  rape  it 
receives  and  nearly  a third  of  the  robbery 
and  burglary  reports.  It  said  the  percen- 
tage of  reports  the  department  declares 
unfounded  is  six  times  that  of  police  in 
eight  other  cities  surveyed. 

Police  superintendent  Richard 
Brzeczek  has  promised  to  launch  an  in- 
ternal investigation  of  the  charges,  say- 
ing anyone  found  guilty  of  falsifying 
reports  will  be  fired. 


Supt  Richard  Brzeczek 
He  denied  assertions  that  .the 
manipulation  of  crime  statistics  is  con- 
doned by  police  management  and  said 


comparisons  between  the  "unfounded" 
rates  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  is  invalid 
because  of  differences  in  how  reports  are 
taken  in  various  police  departments. 

But  Brzeczek’s  promise  of  an  internal 
audit  has  not  satisfied  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. Executive  Director  Patrick 
Healy  said  the  commission  will  continue 
to  push  for  an  independent  investigation. 

"An  independent,  objective  review 
must  occur,"  he  said.  "The  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  plans  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  issue 
before  the  Chicago  community  until  such 
an  audit  occurs.” 

The  WBBM-TV  report  focused  on  how 
Chicago  police  handle  reports  of  rob- 
beries, burglaries  and  rapes.  Reporter 
Pam  Zekman  alleged  that  anywhere  from 
44  to  57  percent  of  robbery  cases 
reported  during  her  eight-month  in- 
vestigation were  "literally  wiped  off  the 
books.”  She  also  said  nearly  half  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Photo  courtesy  of  FI  ETC.  Glynco 

a subject  has  drawn  a weapon  and  the 

vice  that  already  is  provided  in  the 
private  sector,  particularly  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  stressed  repeatedly 
that  government  should  not  interfere 
with  free  enterprise. 

Those  who  back  the  program  say  it  is 
appropriate  because  private  enterprise 
cannot  provide  certain  types  of  special- 
ized training  and  that  the  Glynco  pro- 
gram will  offer  only  those  courses. 

Those  who  oppose  it  say  they  are  wor- 
ried that  some  of  the  programs  included 
in  the  Federal  training  program  may 
overlap  with  ones  they  offer,  despite 
assurances  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  want  to  compete  with  them. 

Others  say  Federal  money  for  law  en- 
forcement could  be  better  spent  in  other 
ways,  such  as  funding  innovative  local  or 
state  law  enforcement  programs. 

"I  have  a high  level  of  uncertainty 
(about  the  program),’’  said  Victor 
Strecher,  director  of  the  Texas  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  "I  don't  know  what  they’re 
going  to  offer,  the  frequency,  the 
geographical  spread,  how  it’s  going  to  be 
distributed  by  states.  I'd  have  to  know 
all  of  those  things  before  I knew  whether 
it  would  hurt  us.” 

Directors  of  law  enforcement  training 
programs  have  differed  as  to  their  ideas 
about  what  should  be  taught  at  Glynco. 
Pomrenke,  for  example,  said  the  types  of 
courses  offered  in  the  pilot  effort  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  program  and 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Two  Cabinet  members  urge 
hike  in  legal  drinking  age  to  21 

Two  members  of  President  Reagan's 
Cabinet  have  said  they  favor  raising  the 
legal  drinking  age  in  all  states  to  21  and 
making  a 48-hour  prison  sentence  for 
drunken  drivers  mandatory. 

The  two  ideas  are  among  the  recom- 
mendations being  considered  by  the 
President’s  Commission' on  Drunk  Driv- 
ing. Speaking  before  the  commission  last 
month.  Transportation  Secretary  Drew 
Lewis  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Richard  Schweiker  said  they 
back  both  ideas. 

Schweiker  cited  a study  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alchoholism  that  indicated  that  raising 
the  drinking  age  from  18  to  21  in 
Michigan  reduced  by  20  percent  the 
number  of  accidents  involving  drunken 
drivers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20. 

Schweiker  also  said  that  although  the 
rate  of  deaths  in  alcohol-related  accidents 
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has  gone  down  for  all  other  age  groups, 
the  death  rate  for  Americans  15  to  24 
years  old  has  increased  — about  10,000 
adolescents  die  each  year  in  accidents 
related  to  drinking. 

- The  President’s  commission  is  ex- 
pected to  make  its  recommendations 
about  drunken  driving  next  April.  In 
supporting  a move  to  have  states  raise 
the  drinking  age.  both  Cabinet  members 
said  they  were  speaking  only  for  their 
departments  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Reagan  Administration. 

Anchorage  ordinance  may  put 
drunk  drivers  back  on  their  feet 

The  Anchorage.  Alaska.  Assembly  has 
adopted  an  ordinance  that  will  allow 
judges  to  confiscate  the  vehicles  of 
drunken  drivers. 

Under  the  new  law.  which  Mayor  Tony 
Knowles  says  is  a first  for  the  nation,  per- 
sons convicted  of  drunken  driving  twice 
within  five  years  could  lose  their  vehicles 
for  at  least  30  days.  Those  convicted  of 
drunken  driving  a third  time  could  lose 
their  cars  for  at  least  60  days  and  those 
convicted  a fourth  time  could  lose  the 
vehicles  for  90  days. 

Knowles  said  the  ordinance  will  cost 
the  city  about  $100,000  a year,  including 
the  salary  of  at  least  one  more  city  at- 
torney. 


and  for  patrolling  unincorporated  areas 
of  the  county.  Twenty  supervisors  were 
assigned  the  tasks  usually  performed  by 
the  99-member  sheriffs  force. 

The  deputies  agreed  to  return  to  work 
after  the  sheriff  asked  them  to  do  so. 
Valadez  said.  She  said  the  deputies 
returned  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
the  sheriff's  support  of  their  position  and 
because  they  felt  the  sick-out  had  met  its 
goal  of  calling  attentipn  to  their  cause. 

Sheriff  s deputies  and  county  board 
representatives  are  continuing  to 
negotiate  and  are  trying  to  find  ways  to 
increase  the  deputies'  salaries  without  in- 
creasing the  county  budget,  Valadez 
said. 

Philip  Elfstrom,  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty board,  has  said  that  the  sheriff's 
department  will  receive  no  increase  in  its 
appropriation  and  that  pay  raises  must 
come  from  a rearrangement  of  the  cur- 
rent budget. 

Lancaster  police  closer  to 
merger  with  Lancaster  police 


Task  force  on  women  in 
Federal  policing  seeks  data 

The  Women  in  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Task  Force,  an  organization  that 
represents  women  in  more  than  25 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  is 
compiling  a directory  of  people  in- 
terested in  information  on  women  in  law 
enforcement. 

Jo  Ann  Kocher  and  Sally  Grau,  who 
head  the  task  force,  said  the  directory 
will  "serve  as  a point  of  communication 
for  persons  with  mutual  concerns,  such 
as  recruitment,  training,  networking." 

They  said  the  task  force  was  created 
because  the  number  of  women  in  Federal 
law  enforcement  is  low  and  that  it  works 
to  help  women  in  law  enforcement  over- 
come hiring  barriers  and  other  problems 
unique  to  women. 

The  task  force  is  currently  seeking  the 
names  of  persons  who  want  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  directory.  Anyone  interested 
may  write  the  task  force  at  P.O.  Box 
6116.  Ben  Franklin  Station,  Washington 
DC  20044. 

No  pay  raise  yet,  but  Illinois 
deputies  return  from  sick-out 

Kane  County,  III.,  sheriff's  deputies 
have  recovered  from  their  32-hour  bout 
with  the  blue  flu  earlier  this  month,  but 
they  still  haven't  shaken  the  bug  that 
caused  their  illness  - the  county  board's 
rejection  of  their  request  for  a pay  raise. 

Deputies  began  calling  in  sick  at  mid- 
night December  1,  after  the  county  board 
passed  a budget  that  included  no  in- 
crease in  the  allotment  for  the  sheriff’s  of- 
fice. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  voted 
unanimously  to  protest  the  vote  with  a 
sick-out.  FOP  vice  president  Pat  Valadez 
said  the  union  had  offered  to  lower  its  de- 
mand for  an  8 percent  raise  to  a straight 
$75  a month  increase  with  some  addi- 
tional fringe  benefits,  but  that  offer  was 
also  rejected. 

It  was  then  that  deputies  began  to  feel 
ilL 

During  the  sick-out,  supervisory  per- 
sonnel took  over  responsibility  for  guard- 
ing the  county  jail  and  its  144  prisoners 


Officials  in  two  small  jurisdictions  near 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  are  exploring  the  possibili- 
ty of  merging  their  police  departments  so 
that  they  can  provide  better  service  to 
residents  of  both  jurisdictions. 

The  village  of  Lancaster.  N.Y.,  has  a 
force  of  17  officers  and  four  civilians,  ac- 
cording to  Mayor  Burt  T.  Lyon.  The 
police  force  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  a 
larger  jurisdiction  that  includes  the 
village  of  Lancaster  and  several  other 
small  villages,  has  about  20  officers  and 
five  civilians. 

The  two  first  considered  a merger  four 
years  ago  because  of  increasing  budget 
restraints,  but  a joint  town-village  com- 
mittee could  not  reach  a decision  on  the 
proposal. 

Lyon  said  the  idea  reappeared  recently 
because  town  and  village  leaders  think  a 
larger  department  might  be  more  effi- 
cient and  more  effective.  He  said  that  if 
the  two  jurisdictions  combined  forces, 
the  new  department  might  be  able  to  hire 
a youth  bureau  officer  and  expand  the 


detective  bureau,  among  other  services. 

Lyon  said  the  two  boards  have  asked 
the  town’s  police  chief  to  draw  up  a pro- 
posal that  would  deal  with  problems  such 
as  new  contracts,  benefits  and  seniority. 
The  study  is  expected  to  take  three  to 
five  months,  he  said. 

Some  members  of  the  village  police 
force  have  opposed  the  idea,  saying  that 
the  merger  would  cause  one  of  the  two 
chiefs  to  lose  his  job  and  that  village 
residents  would  lose  local  control  of  the 
force. 

Private  funds  pay  for  book 
on  private  funds  for  training 

Philip  Morris  U.S.A.  has  awarded  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York  a grant  of  $60,000  for  a booklet 
designed  to  help  police  administrators 
obtain  private-sector  funds  for  police 
training. 

The  publication,  which  will  be 
distributed  to  police  chiefs  across  the 
country  free  of  charge,  will  offer  police  ex- 
ecutives tips  on  how  to  persuade  private 
corporations  and  foundations  to  donate 
money  for  specialized,  in-service  training 
programs. 

The  booklet  will  be  distributed  early 
next  year. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  Shepard  P. 
Pollack,  president  of  Philip  Morris,  said, 
"Given  Philip  Morris'  long  concern  with 
corporate  responsibility,  we  are  excited 
by  this  opportunity  to  extend  volun- 
tarism into  a new  field  which  critically 
needs  additional  support." 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

What  lies  ahead  for  IACP? 
The  group’s  president, 
Chief  Leo  Callahan, 
looks  to  the  future 
in  a special  LEN  interview. 

You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 
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Law  Enforcement  News  is  published 
twice  monthly  (once  monthly  during 
July  and  August)  by  L.E.N.  Inc.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
•York,  NY  10019.  Subscription  rates: 
$ *4  00  per  year  (22  issues).  Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Telephone:  (212)  489-3592.  3516. 
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Drunk-driving  aftermath: 


Denver  seeks  stiffer  penalties  for  eluding  police 

r Al  I A 11/ 1 n it  n n l * I ■ • . 


Following  an  accident  in  which  a 
drunk-driving  suspect  trying  to  escape 
from  Denver  police  officers  killed  three 
people.  Denver  officials  have  begun  a 
push  to  convince  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature to  enact  stiffer  penalties  for 
eluding  an  officer. 

But  a companion  effort  to  restrict 
police  officers’  right  to  chase  suspects  in 
densely  populated  areas  has  died,  with 
the  city  council  president' saying  she  has 
found  no  evidence  that  police  acted  ir- 
responsibly. 

The  controversy  began  November  20. 
when  police  officers  in  the  city's  Capitol 
Hill  area  spotted  an  apparently  drunk 
driver  and  attempted  to  pull  him  over. 
The  driver  sped  away,  struck  and  killed  a 


bicyclist,  then  smashed  into  an  auto- 
mobile driven  by  a nun,  killing  her  and  a 
passenger  in  his  car. 

During  the  public  outcry  that  followed 
the  accident.  City  Council  President 
Cathy  Donohue  expressed  interest  in  an 
ordinance  limiting  the  police  depart- 
ment’s right  to  pursue  suspects  at  high 
speeds. 

But  Donohue  now  says  that  such 
legislation  would  not  have  prevented  the 
accident.  ‘‘I  am  now  convinced  that  of- 
ficrs  were  being  very  cautious,"  she  said. 
"I  am  not  convinced  that  the  police  were 
really  doing  a high-speed  chase." 

Donohue  said  reports  from  the  officers 
and  witnesses  indicate  that  when  the  of- 
ficers spotted  the  suspect’s  car,  they 


turned  on  the  patrol  car’s  light  and 
followed  at  a legal  speed,  stopping  for 
traffic  signals  The  accident  occurred 
just  four  blocks  away,  67  seconds  after 
the  first  attemptrto  stop  the  driver. 

"In  my  view.  I doubt  that  he  even  knew 
they  were  there,"  Donohue  said. 

So  public  attention  has  turned  to  the  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  the  felony  classification 
for  eluding  an  officer.  Eluding  is  now  a 
Class  4 felony,  which  carries  a maximum 
sentence  of  four  years  in  prison.  The  City 
Council  has  proposed  that  the  offense  be 
changed  to  Class  2,  which  would  carry  a 
maximum  penalty  of  12  years. 

Traffic  Division  chief  Robert  Luby  said 
the  department  supports  that  change. 


Tougher  adult  treatment  of  youths  termed  a myth 


Which  of  the  following  statements  is 
true? 

H Juvenile  offenders  are  treated  more 
strictly  when  their  cases  are  referred  to 
adult  courts. 

f Almost  all  of  the  juveniles  who  are 
referred  to  adult  courts  are  violent  of- 
fenders. 

The  answer  is  neither  of  them,  accor- 
ding to  a recent  study  conducted  by  the 
Academy  for  Contemporary  Problems  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  study,  funded  by  a grant  from  the 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  found  that 
some  of  the  arguments  widely  used  in 
favor  of  referring  juveniles  to  adult  court 
may  not  be  true. 

Project  director  Joseph  White  said, 
"The  apparent  reason  for  transferring  or 
waiving  many  juveniles  to  adult  courts 

Police  trainer 
tapped  to  head 
London  force 

As  had  been  expected  by  observers  of 
the  British  police  scene,  Sir  Kenneth 
Newman,  the  former  Commandant  of  the 
Police  Staff  College  at  Bramshill, 
England,  has  taken  over  as  Commis- 
sioner of  London’s  Metropolitan  Police. 

Unlike  his  immediate  predecessors,  Sir 
Robert  Mark  and  Sir  David  McNee, 
Newman  is  a Met  man."  He  began  his 
career  with  the  London  police  in  1948  and 
worked  his  way  up  from  a beat  officer  to 
become  a commander,  at  one  time 
heading  up  the  section  that  deals  with 
ethnic  minorities. 

Newman's  law  enforcement  experience 
is  not  limited  to  London,  however.  He 
served  on  the  Palestine  Police  before- 
Britain  withdrew  from  Palestine  in  the 
late  1940’s.  He  also  served  as  Chief  Con- 
stable of  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
and,  for  the  past  three  years,  as  comman- 
dant of  the  Police  Staff  College. 

Newman  earned  an  honors  degree  in 
law  from  London  University  while  work- 
ing his  way  through  the  Metropolitan 
Police  ranks.  Before  entering  policing,  he 
served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the 
South-East  Asia  Command,  where  he 
was  a wireless  operator. 

Newman  is  considered  a tough,  in- 
telligent executive,  highly  disciplined 
and  highly  private.  As  the  20th  Commis- 
sioner of  the  26.000-member  London 
force,  he  faces  the  task  of  rebuilding  a 
departmental  reputation  damaged  by  re- 
cent allegations  of  corruption  in  the  force 
and  security  problems  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 


— that  they  will  receive  stiffer  sentences 
than  in  juvenile  court  — does  not  appear 
to  be  substantiated  in  this  research. 

"The  key  point  is  that  there  are  only  a 
small  number  of  juveniles  who  are  being 
referred  to  adult  courts  that  are  actually 
being  confined  for  longer  periods  of  time 
than  could  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  juvenile  system.” 

White’s  research  found  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  youths  referred  to 
adult  courts  receive  no  confinement  at 
all.  The  study  reported  that  more  than 
half  of  the  juveniles  convicted  in  adult 
court  in  1978  received  sentences  that  did 
not  call  for  their  incarceration,  such  as 
fines  or  probation. 

It  also  showed  that  only  32  percent  of 
the  juveniles  waived  to  adult  courts  were 
sent  there  because  of  a fcrinie  against  a 
person.  i i : jnioj  b 

Of  the  juveniles  referred  to  adult  court, 
45  percent  were  accused  of  property  of- 
fenses, the  study  showed.  The  other  23 
percent  of  the  referrals  included  offenses 
such  as  public  order  crimes, prostitution 
and  public  drunkenness. 

The  study  found  that  of  the  juveniles 
who  received  jail  sentences  in  adult 
court,  27  percent  received  sentences  of  a 
year  or  less,  39  percent  received 


sentences  of  one  to  five  years,  16  percent 
received  more  than  10  years,  two  percent 
got  intermediate  sentences  and  two  per- 
cent got  life. 

White  also  pointed  out  that  in  many 
cases  the  defendant  served  only  a small 
portion  of  the  actual  sentence,  although 
statistics  on  the  length  of  time  served 
were  not  available. 

The  project  was  one  of  a series  of  four 
studies  dealing  with  juvenile  justice 
issues  funded  by  the  National  Institute, 
which  is  the  research  arm  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.  Its  goal  was  "to  provide 
policymakers  with  statistical,  legal  and 
research  data,”  according  to  a statement 
from  the  institute. 

Researchers  studied  the  handling  of 
young  offenders  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Federal  courts.  It  found  that 
every  jurisdiction  had  at  least  one  legal 
mechanism  for  trying  youths  under  the 
age  of  18  in  adult  courts. 

The  next  phase  of  the  juvenile  sentenc- 
ing research  will  be  an  examination  of 
court  dispositions  to  compare  the  handl- 
ing of  cases  involving  juveniles  in 
juvenile  courts,  juveniles  in  adult  courts 
and  young  adults  in  adult  courts. 


"It  might  help  some  if  the  person  realized 
that  he  could  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  1 2 
years  instead  of  four,”  Luby  said’ 
Although  Luby  said  the  department 
supported  the  effort  to  toughen  penalties 
for  eluding  an  officer,  he  said  Chief  Ar- 
thur Dill  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of 
limiting  police  chases. 

You  can’t  hamstring  law  enforcement 
and  say  you  can’t  do  something  in  a cer- 
tain situation,"  Luby  said.  "It’s  a matter 
of  judgment,  and  those  decisions  have  to 
be  made  in  split  second." 

Luby  said  Denver's  pursuit-driving 
policy  is  "very  strict."  It  requires  of- 
ficers to  report  all  chases  to  the  dis- 
patcher, who  then  assigns  responsibility 
for  deciding  when  to  end  the  chase  to  a 
supervisor  on  duty.  The  supervisor  can 
end  the  chase  at  any  time,  Luby  said. 

In  addition,  Denver  is  now  working  to 
establish  a driving  training  school  within 
the  department.  Luby  said.  The  depart- 
ment has  conducted  a pilot  training  pro- 
gram to  prepare  its  training  officers  to 
teach  driving  courses. 

“We're  always  concerned  about  chases 
and  doing  all  we  can  to  protect  against  ac- 
cidents," Luby  said, 

The  driver  in  the  accident  that  stirred 
the  controversy  has  been  charged  with 
three  counts  of  vehicular  homicide  and 
one  count  of  eluding  an  officer. 

In  the  state  of  Virginia,  meanwhile,  n 
House  of  Delegates  subcommittee  is  aho 
considering  legislation  aimed  at  reducing 
the  number  of  high-speed  police  chases. 
The  proposed  change  would  make  it 
easier  to  convict  drivers  who  speed  away 
from  police  on  traffic  charges. 

Under  current  Virginia  law,  conviction 
on  a traffic  charge  requires  positive  iden- 
tification of  the  driver.  The  proposed 
change  would  allow  police  to  take  down 
the  license  number  of  a fleeing  car  anr. 
charge  the  owner  with  both  the  offense 
that  started  the  pursuit  and  eluding  o-i 
officer. 

The  owner  would  then  have  to  prove 
that  someone  else  was  driving  the  car 
when  the  offenses  occurred. 

The  proposal  has  been  tentatively  en- 
dorsed by  the  legislative  subcommittee. 


A victory  for  old-liners? 

Boston  PD  hints  at  return  of  ‘beat  cops’ 

W Kan  I? ronoio  T ....  ■ ■ 


When  Francis  J.  Coleman  was  sworn  in 
recently  as  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment’s first  superintendent-in-chief  in 
six  years,  the  promotion  signalled  the 
return  of  Boston’s  beat  cop. 

Police  Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Jor- 
dan — who  was  the  last  to  hold  the  title  of 
superintentent-in-chief  — said  Coleman’s 
first  task  will  be  to  find  ways  to  increase 
the  department’s  visibility  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Jordan  observed,  "The  only  way  to 
stop  crimes  that  directly  affect  people  is 
to  have  a strong  police  presence  where 
the  crimes  are  happening.  A beat  cop 
knows  all  of  the  people  in  his  area  and 
they  know  him  or  her.” 

Coleman,  who  began  his  career  with  the 
Boston  force  as  a beat  officer,  says  he  is 
ready  for  that  challenge. 

"The  perception  of  the  public  is  that 
perhaps  they  don’t  see  enough  police," 
Coleman  said.  “We  have  to  get  the  officer 
back  out  on  the  streets.  ...  In  dealing 
with  people,  with  the  public,  if  you  ask 
them  what  they  want,  invariably  they 
say  they  want  a walking  man." 

But  observers  of  the  Boston  force  say 
Coleman’s  promotion  and  several  other 


personnel  changes  made  at  the  same  time 
signalled  more  than  an  interest  in  return- 
ing cops  to  the  street.  Some  claim  it 
marks  the  defeat  of  a group  of  younger 
deputy  superintendents  by  the  old-line 
commanders. 

That  shift  means  the  department  will 
emphasize  the  "neighborhood  cop" 
strategy  more  and  the  ideas  of  two-officer 
patrol  and  the  91 1 emergency  call  system 
less,  the  observers  say. 

But  Jordan  and  Coleman  deny  that 
there  is  a philosophical  split  between  the 
younger  and  older  officers,  and  said  they 
want  the  department  to  pull  together  to 
overcome  the  hardships  it  has  undergone 
since  passage  of  the  budgeLslashing  Pro- 
position 2Vt  two  years  ago. 

Coleman  said  the  police  department 
budget  has  gone  from  $72  million  before 
the  proposition  to  $52  million  this  year, 
but  that  "we’re  looking  for  better  days.” 
The  lean  years  brought  hard  times  to 
the  Boston  police,  he  said,  but  the  depart- 
ment is  moving  and  growing. 

Coleman  said  the  presence  of  60  new 
recruits,  who  left  the  academy  for  three 
weeks  during  the  Christmas  season  to 
help  with  holiday  traffic  problems. 


already  has  increased  the  department’s 
visibility. 

The  new  superintendent-in-chief  said 
he  has  begun  planning  to  increase  the 
number  of  officers  walking  beats  in 
residential  areas,  but  could  not  estimate 
when  the  officers  would  take  to  the 
streets,  since  the  changes  must  be 
negotiated  with  the  union. 

In  addition  to  making  police  more  visi- 
ble, Coleman  said,  he  hopes  to  help  them 
handle  emergency  calls  faster  by  improv- 
ing supervisory  techniques.  He  pointed 
out  that  answering  emergency  calls  com- 
prises 20  percent  of  the  department's 
workload.  "We’ve  got  to  get  the  problem 
taken  care  of  and  get  the  officer  back  out 
there  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  infor- 
mation, call  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626.  82  Beaver  St.,  NY  10005. 
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NY  gets  new  statewide  anti-crime  czar  FBI’s  man  in  San  Diego  singled  out 


New  York's  Governor-elect,  Mario 
Cuomo,  has  appointed  Lawrence  T. 
Kurlander  to  the  state's  newly  created 
post  of  Director  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Kurlander,  who  served  as  District  At- 
torney of  Monroe  County  (Rochester) 
from  1975  to  1981,  will  have  the  task  of 
reviewing  all  state  agencies  that  have  a 
role  in  criminal  justice  matters  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  change. 

He  said  shortly  after  his  appointment 
that  his  goal  is  to  make  the  criminal- 
justice  system  function  as  a system. 

Although  Kurlander  is  a long-time 
Cuomo  supporter,  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  new  governor  on  all  criminal  justice- 
issues.  For  instance,  Kurlander  supports 
the  death  penalty  for  some  crimes,  such 


as  the  murder  of  a police  officer  or 
witness,  but  Cuomo  has  promised  to  veto 
any  death-penalty  bill. 

Admirers  have  praised  Kurlander's 
work  as  Monroe  County  prosecutor,  say- 
ing he  reduced  plea  bargaining,  carried 
more  cases  through  to  verdicts  and  im- 
proved relations  with  police  agencies  in 
the  area. 

He  has  been  working  as  an  attorney  in 
private  practice  since  he  resigned  as 
district  attorney  last  year,  a move 
designed  to  allow  his  assistant  to  take 
over  the  job  and  run  for  election  an  an  in- 
cumbent. 

Kurlander  received  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  Alfred  University  and  a law  degree 
from  Cornell  University. 


Norman  Zigrossi,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  FBI  office  in  San  Diego,  has 
been  chosen  as  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  year  by  the  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators for  his  part  in  a year-long  in- 
vestigation into  a Mexican  automobile 
theft  ring. 

Zigrossi,  45,  took  over  the  San  Diego 
office  in  March  1980.  He  began  his  FBI 
career  20  years  ago  as  an  agent  in  Atlan- 
ta. He  has  also  served  as  an  agent  in  Col- 
umbus, Ga.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  as  an  inspector's  aide  work- 
ing in  Washington  and  later  Rapid  City, 
S.D.  He  served  as  an  assistant  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office 
and  as  a traveling  inspector  auditing  FBI 
officers. 


Zigrossi  also  was  part  of  the  team  of 
FBI  agents  that  investigated  the  killing 
of  two  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  During 
Zigrossi’s  tenure  in  San  Diego,  that  office 
conducted  a drug  investigation  that 
resulted  in  11  indictments  and  the 
seizure  of  $600,000  in  cocaine,  $85,000  in 
cash,  a 1936  Rolls  Royceand  14  weapons. 

He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  his 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Taking  work  home 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  detective  John 
Womer  was  working  an  evening  shift  last 
month  when  he  spotted  a suspicious 
character  walking  through  a residential 
neighborhood.  Womer  followed  him  and 
caught  him  breaking  into  a private  home 
— Womer 's. 

Womer,  a 10-year  veteran  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  force,  was  patrolling  in  an  un- 
marked car  November  28  and  stopped  by 
his  house  for  dinner.  As  he  left  the  house, 
he  saw  a young  man  he  did  not  recognize 
walking  by  and  noted  that  the  man  seem* 
ed  out  of  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
mostly  retired  residents. 

Since  a nearby  house  had  been  broken 
into  recently,  the  detective  decided  to 
watch  the  man.  He  got  into  his  car  and 
moved  a few  blocks  away.  When  he  saw 
the  man  duck  between  two  of  his 
neighbors'  homes  and  walk  behind  the 
houses  Womer  began  following  him  on 
foot. 

A few  minutes  later,  Womer  caught  the 
young  man  on  the  screen  patio  at  the  rear 
of  his  home,  evidently  preparing  to  enter 
through  a sliding  glass  door. 

Womer  arrested  the  young  man,  who 
was  later  charged  with  attempted 
burglary. 

Calif,  sheriff  slain 

Sheriff  Gene  Cox,  of  Humboldt  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  was  killed  last  month  as  he 
tried  to  settle  an  argument  that  erupted 
into  violence  and  left  three  others  dead 
before  it  ended. 

Cox,  56,  was  shot  to  death  when  he 
answered  a relative's  request  to  try  to 
settle  an  argument  between  the 
managers  of  a trailer  park,  who  were  also 
Cox's  in-laws,  and  one  of  the  residents. 

The  resident,  who  had  been  released 
from  a mental  institution  less  than  a 
week  before  the  incident,  shot  the  sheriff 
as  he  approached  the  man’s  trailer.  The 
gunman  then  shot  Cox's  father-in-law 
and  another  park  resident  who  tried  to 
come  to  the  two  men's  aid,  killing  both  of 
them. 

The  gunman  was  killed  minutes  later  in 
a shootout  with  police. 

Cox,  who  hadn't  carried  a gun  for 
several  years,  according  to  a friend,  had 
been  sheriff  of  the  rugged  county  250 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco  for  16  years 
and  would  have  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 


Bleeding-heart  judge 

Magistrate  Wayne  Willis  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  has  earned  the  nickname  “Judge 
Dracula”  by  telling  defendants  who  ap- 
pear before  him  that  he  will  reduce  their 
sentences  if  they  donate  blood  to  the 
American  Red  Cross.  So  far.  three  have 
accepted. 
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The  Supreme  Court  reversed  a rule  that 
was  ‘simply  an  unjustifiable  restriction  on 
reasonable  police  questioning.’ 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Much  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s 
mystique  is  fueled 
by  the  Chief 
Justices'  view  that 
Court  proceedings 
should  remain  ab- 
solutely secret  until 
a case  is  officially 
reported.  That  view, 
which  is  rooted  in  the  belief  that  the  par- 
ties to  the  action  should  learn  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  before  the  rest 
- of  the  world,  has  created  among  the 
Court  employees  a self-imposed  wall  of 
silence. 

So  secure  are  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Court  that  at  the  secret  weekly  con- 
ferences Associate  Justice  O’Connor,  as 
the  newest  member  of  the  Court,  answers 
the  door  to  the  conference  room,  since 
neither  staff  members  nor  clerks  are  pres- 
ent at  the  meetings.  In  fact,  it  was  said 
about  the  just-retired  public  information 
officer  of  the  Court,  Barrett 
McGum,  that  his  favorite  comment  for 
reporters  about  details  not  included  in  a 
newly  issued  opinion  was,  “I  wouldn’t 
have  anything  on  that." 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
a breach  of  security  by  a staff  member  or 
clerk  in  recent  years,  the  Court  earlier 
this  fall  took  further  action  to  see  that  the 
likelihood  of  such  a breach  is  minimized. 
Until  just  a few  weeks  ago,  the  Justices' 
clerks  ate  lunch  in  the  large  public 
cafeteria  in  the  basement  of  the  Court 
building.  Now.  after  the  clerks  pass 
through  the  cafeteria  line,  they  carry 
their  trays  to  a separate,  soundproof  din- 
ing room  on  the  far  side  of  the  cafeteria. 

So  tight-lipped  are  the  clerks  and  staff 
members  that  revelations  about  the 
goings-on  inside  the  Court  have  usually 
come  from  inadvertent  or  deliberate  com- 
ments made  by  the  J ustices.  The  most  re- 
cent glimpse  into  the  workings  of  the 
Court  occurred  on  December  4,  when 
Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  taped  an  in- 
terview for  the  Cable  News  Network.  The 
interview  concentrated  on*the  feedback 
that  Justice  Blackmun  received  for  hav- 
ing written  the  1973  decision  that  legal- 
ized abortion  during  the  first  trimester  of 
pregnancy.  Also  discussed  was  the  inter- 
nal bickering  among  the  Court  members, 
which,  Justice  Blackmun  said,  is 
especially  noticeable  ‘‘in  the  spring 
months  when  we  are  tense,  when  we’re 
tired,  when  we're  trying  to  get  every- 

The  11-year  itch: 


thing  out  that  has  been  submitted  before 
we  take  the  summer  recess  and  get  away 
from  each  other  for  a little  while." 

Much  more  significant  than  the 
Justice’s-eye  view  of  the  workings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  work  product  of  the 
Court.  Among  the  most  recent  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Court,  two  opinions 
stand  out  by  virtue  of  the  rarity  of  the  ac- 
tion taken.  The  opinions  — an  unsigned 
summary  reversal  and  a very  rare  opin- 
ion supporting  the  denial  of  a petition 
Jot  a writ  of  certiorari  — are  analyzed 
below. 

Interrogation  Following  Polygraph 

In  what  Justice  Marshall  described  as 
an  “exceptional  disposition,"  the 
Supreme  Court  summarily  reversed  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  and  in  so  doing,  refused 
to  adopt  a new  rule  which  would  have 
limited  police  questioning  of  a suspect 
following  a polygraph  examination  when 
the  suspect  voluntarily,  knowingly  and 
intelligently  waives  the  right  to  have 
counsel  present. 

On  September  21,  1974,  a soldier  who 
was  then  stationed  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  was  charged  with  the  rape  of 
an  81-year-old  woman.  Four  days  after 
his  arrest,  the  defendant  was  released  on 
his  own  recognizance.  He  hired  a private 
attorney  in  addition  to  using  the  military 
attorney  provided  by  the  Army.  Follow- 
ing consultations  with  both  attorneys, 
the  defendant  made  a specific  request  for 
a polygraph  examination.  The  Army 
granted  the  request  and  on  December  4, 
1974,  an  agent  of  the  Army's  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division  (CID)  performed  the 
examination  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

Prior  to  the  test,  the  CID  agent  gave 
the  defendant  a "written  consent  docu- 
ment" which  set  forth  the  Miranda  warn- 
ings as  well  as  his  rights  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  The 
defendant  signed  the  form. 

In  addition,  the  CID  agent  read  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  rights  on  the 
form  and  emphasized  the  following:  "If 
you  are  now  going  to  discuss  the  offense 


under  investigation,  which  is  rape,  with 
or  without  a lawyer  present,  you  have  a 
right  to  stop  answering  questions  at  any 
time  or  speak  to  a lawyer  before  answer- 
ing further,  even  if  you  sign  a waiver  cer- 
tificate. Do  you  want  a lawyer  at  this 
time?"  The  defendant  said  he  did  not. 

For  the  next  two  hours  the  CID  agent 
conducted  the  polygraph  examination. 
At  the  end  of  the  examination,  after  the 
defendant  had  been  disconnected  from 
the  machine,  the  CID  agent  told  the 
defendant  that  there  had  been  some 
deceit  and  asked  him  "if  he  could  explain 
why  his  answers  were  bothering  him."  In 
response  to  that  comment,  and  without 
an  attorney  being  present,  the  defendant 
cnofessed  to  having  sexual  intercourse 
with  the  victim  on  September  2 1 . By  way 
of  explanation,  the  defendant  stated  that 
the  81-year-old  woman  had  "instigated 
and  consented  to  it." 

At  this  point  in  the  questioning  the 
CID  agent  asked  the  defendant  if  he 
would  like  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Waynesville,  Mo.,  chief  of  police.  After 
the  defendant  responded  affirmatively, 
the  chief  of  police  was  summoned.  He 
gave  the  Miranda  warnings  and  elicited 
the  same  confession  with  the  explanation 
that  sexual  contact  had  been  consensual. 

The  defendant  was  tried  before  a jury 
in  the  Pulaski  County,  Mo.,  Circuit 
Court.  Through  counsel  he  sought  to 
have  the  two  "confessions"  suppressed. 
The  trial  court  denied  the  motion,  ruling 
that  the  defendant  had  waived  his  rights. 
When  the  evidence  of  the  confessions 
was  allowed  in,  the  jury  found  the  defen- 
dant guilty  of  rape,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  25  years  in  prison.  The  Missouri  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed,  noting  that  the 
defendant  had  been  repeatedly  and  amp- 
ly advised  of  his  right  to  remain  silent, 
but  had  voluntarily,  knowingly  and  in- 
telligently waived  that  right. 

Several  years  later  the  defendant 
brought  an  action  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri,  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  his  imprisonment.  The 


Minneapolis  goes  on  line  with  911 


At  midnight  on  December  1,  the  Min- 
neapolis metropolitan  area  began  using 
the  911  Emergency  Reporting  System. 
The  first  phone  call  to  911  marked  the 
completion  of  1 1 years  of  planning  and 
implementation. 

The  system,  which  covers  a seven- 
county  metropolitan  area,  involves  a 
sophisticated  telephone  routing  system 
that  directs  calls  to  the  proper  police 
jurisdiction  immediately,  so  that  no  cen- 
tral dispatcher  is  required. 

It  also  allows  police  in  most  answering 
centers  to  read  an  immediate  digital 
display  of  the  telephone  number  and  ad- 
dress from  which  the  call  is  being  made 
and  in  some  cases  provides  vital  informa- 
tion about  the  address,  such  as  the 
presence  of  highly  combustible 


materials. 

Deputy  Chief  Pat  Farrell  of  the  Min- 
neapolis police  said  the  system  was  a suc- 
cess in  its  first  few  days. 

"So  far,  the  public  response  has  been 
good,”  he  said.  "We  went  on  television 
and  told  people  that  if  they  wanted  to  try 
it  out,  to  please  stay  on  the  phone  and 
verify  the  address  so  we  could  check  that 
system  and  many  have  done  so." 

Farrell  said  the  police  agencies  re- 
ceived more  phone  calls  in  the  first  few 
days  of  operation  — including  some  who 
hung  up  as  soon  as  someone  answered  — 
but  that  the  number  was  not  enough  to 
overload  the  system.  The  number  of  calls 
had  dropped  to  near  normal  again  now.  he 
said. 

The  new  91 1 system  went  into  opera- 
tion about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 


schedule  established  four  years  ago,  Far- 
rell said,  and  an  extensive  testing  of  the 
address  display  showed  that  the  address 
is  correct  in  all  but  2 to  4 percent  of  the 
cases. 

Farrell  said  there  has  been  some  op- 
position to  the  use  of  the  automatic  ad- 
dress display  from  those  who  fear  the 
system  may  discourage  callers  who  wish 
to  remain  anonymous. 

But  he  said  the  department  has  re- 
ceived “only  two  or  three"  calls  in  opposi- 
tion since  the  system  began.  He  said  that 
although  the  address  from  which  a call  is 
placed  is  recorded,  the  name  of  the  person 
calling  is  not  recorded  unless  the  person 
offers  that  information. 

"Everything’s  gone  fine  so  far,"  Far- 
rell said.  "We’ve  had  no  major  problems 
and  we’ve  very  pleased  with  the  system." 


District  Court  denied  the  defendant’s 
motion,  noting  that  there  had  been  in- 
telligent and  voluntary  waiver  of  rights. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  however,  reversed  the  District 
Court  on  the  specific  issue  of  whether  the 
defendant  had  the  right  to  challenge  his 
imprisonment  through  in  the  Federal 
court  system.  The  Eighth  Circuit  sent  in- 
structions to  the  District  Court  to  release 
the  defendant  or  grant  him  a new  trial. 
That  order  sparked  the  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari in  the  present  case. 

In  the  unsigned  opinion  eight  Justices 
voted  to  overturn  the  order  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  had  the  effect  of 
upholding  the  original  conviction  and  the 
25-year  sentence.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  made 
an  error  in  interpreting  Edwards  v. 
Arizona,  415  U.S.  477  (1981),  thecontroll- 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Training  tempest: 


Glynco  expansion  stirs  fears  of  encroachment 


Continued  from  Page  1 
wouldn’t  cut  into  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute’s business.  He  said  Glynco  should 
avoid  courses  in  police  administration  or 
investigation  of  local  crimes  such  as 
homicide  and  sex  crimes. 

Strecher,  though,  said  some  of  the 
courses  offered  in  the  pilot  program  are 
offered  elsewhere,  and  he  urged  the 
Federal  trainers  to  focus  on  courses  such 
as  white-collar  crime  and  computer-crime 
investigations. 


Bohlinger  maintains  other  training 
programs  won’t  suffer. 

’’We’re  not  out  to  compete  with  those 
programs,”  he  said.  "I'm  sure  quality 
programs  will  continue  and  that  our  work 
won't  affect  them.” 

Bohlinger  also  said  he  did  not  see  a con- 
flict between  the  Federal  Government's 
move  into  local  police  training,  and  the 
President's  emphasis  on  a New  Federal- 
ism. "This  is  a perfect  example  of  New 
Federalism.  It's  putting  training  back  in- 


Tha  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  sprawls 

countryside. 


Photo  courtesy  ot  RETC,  Glynco 
across  1,500  acres  of  Georgia 


Figures  don't  lie  — or  do  they? 


to  the  marketplace."  Bohlinger  said. 
“This  gives  power  back  to  the  state  and 
local  governments  to  decide  what  kind  of 
training  they  want.  They  use  their  dollars 
to  vote.” 

Pomrenke  disagreed.  ”1  think  it  is 
somewhat  of  a conflict  because  the  Presi- 
dent while  he  has  been  in  office  has  talked 
about  returning  power  to  the  states  but 
what  I see  is  a centralized  agency  being 
created." 

The  idea  for  providing  local  and  state 
law  enforcement  training  at  Glynco  grew 
out  of  two  recommendations  made  by  the 
Attorney  General’s  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime,  according  to  Bohlinger. 
Those  recommendations  urged  the  At- 


torney General  to  expand  training  and 
support  programs  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  to 
establish  specialized  training  programs 
to  help  local  agencies  fight  serious  crime. 

The  program  was  established  at  Glyn- 
co because  the  Treasury  Department 
reported  that  the  facility  wasn't  being 
used  to  full  potential.  Bohlinger  said. 

The  Glynco  facility  occupies  a 
1.500-acre  site  that  was  once  the  Glynco 
Naval  Air  Station.  It  includes  a 96-point 
indoor  firing  range,  a 79-point  outdoor 
range,  a driver-training  complex  for  high- 
speed pursuit  training,  dormitory  rooms 
for  1.200  students  and  classrooms  for 
1,600. 


Chicago  PD  said  to  be  manipulating  crime  stats 

Continued  from  Page  1 OL  . . ^ 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
rape  cases  reported  during  that  time 
were  not  counted,  and  that  one  out  of 
every  three  burglaries  reported  was  not 
counted. 

She  said  the  manipulation  of  crime 
statistics  occurs  in  three  ways. 

The  first,  she  said,  is  that  police  declare 
large  numbers  of  crime  reports  unfound- 
ed, many  times  because  the  person  mak- 
ing the  complaint  reportedly  could  not  be 
found.  Zekman  located  and  interviewed 
three  crime  victims  who  claimed  that  the 
crimes  they  reported  had  been  declared 
unfounded  although  no  attempt  was 
made  to  contact  them. 

Zekman  claimed  that  Chicago  police 
declared  9.000  robbery  reports  unfound- 
ed last  year,  one  out  of  every  three 
reported.  She  said  New  York.  Los 
Angeles  and  St.  Louis  declared  fewer 
than  one  out  of  a hundred  unfounded. 

But  Brzeczek  said  comparing  those 
statistics  is  "like  comparing  apples  and 
oranges  " He  said  police  in  other  cities 
may  exercise  more  discretion  before  tak- 
ing the  report,  making  their  decisions 
about  what  reports  are  unfounded  in  a 
less  formal  way  that  would  not  show  up 
in  unfounding  statistics. 

Zekman  also  reported  that  Chicago 
police  play  down  crime  rates  by  reclassi- 
fying many  crimes  as  less  serious  of- 


fenses. She  said  police  killed  16.000 
burglary  reports  last  year,  half  of  them 
by  declaring  the  reports  unfounded  and 
half  by  reclassifying  them  to  less  serious 
crimes. 

Police  also  changed  or  omitted 
evidence  on  crime  reports  to  make  the 
reports  appear  unfounded  or  less  serious, 
Zekman  alleged.  She  interviewed  two 
rape  victims  who  say  medical  evidence 
that  supported  their  claims  was  omitted 
from  the  reports  and  their  cases  dropped. 
A burglary  victim  claimed  that  the 
report  of  a break-in  at  her  home  was 
changed  to  say  the  door  had  been  left 
open  although  the  door  frame  showed 
damage  from  the  burglar’s  forced  entry. 

Brzeczek  said  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
such  manipulation  of  reports,  but  that  he 
will  investigate  the  charges.  "If  it’s 
something  that  some  people  are  doing, 
we’ll  stop  it,"  he  said. 

John  Dineen.  president  of  the  Chicago 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  said  the  televi- 
sion reports  of  falsifying  information  on 
crime  reports  exaggerate  the  problem, 
but  said  he  is  concerned  with  the  number 
of  crimes  that  are  reclassified  as  less 
serious  offenses  or  dropped. 

"If  the  administration  continually 
downgrades  crime,  it  hurts,"  Dineen 
said.  When  you  get  a television  station 
saying  that  the  police  department  is  tak- 


ing burglaries  and  making  thefts  out  of 
them,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  public 
has  to  begin  to  wonder." 

Dineen  said  he  thinks  crimes  are 
reclassified  because  "no  city  wants  to  be 
known  as  a city  where  crime  is  high.  No 
one  wants  that  onus  put  on  them.” 

But  Brzeczek  said  the  department  is 
not  playing  down  crime  to  improve  the 
city  s image  and  denied  that 
manipulating  the  reports  is  "standard 
operating  procedure."  as  one  officer 
asserted  in  the  television  reports. 

"It  absolutely  is  not  " Brzeczek  said. 
"This  is  not  something  that  has  come 
down  from  the  top." 

The  superintendent  said  that  if  the  in- 
ternal audit  shows  that  there  is  a 
systemic  problem  with  declaring  reports 
unfounded  or  reclassifying  them,  he  will 
consider  hiring  an  outside  auditor. 

Brzeczek  said  he  believes  the  internal 
audit  will  root  out  any  problem.  "If  the 
internal  audit  can’t  be  trusted,  then 
you're  saying  I can’t  be  trusted,  and  if  I 
can't  be  trusted,  they  better  find 
somebody  else  for  this  job." 

But  Healy  said  an  independent  audit 
must  be  made  because  any  inaccuracy  in 
crime  figures  would  create  "a  myriad  of 
problems  for  the  Chicago  criminal 
justice  system. 

He  said  playing  down  crime  could 
mean  that  city  government  hasn't  prop- 


erly allocated  its  resources  for  dealing 
with  crime,  that  citizens  are  operating 
with  an  incorrect  perception  of  the 
danger  they’re  in,  that  citizens  will  stop 
calling  police  to  report  crime  if  they  feel 
they  are  getting  no  response  and  that 
city  officials  can't  accurately  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  department. 

"The  accurate  reporting  of  incidences 
of  crime  is  central  to  protection  of  any 
community,"  Healy  said. 

Brzeczek  challenged  the  Crime  Com- 
mission’s procedure  in  handling  the  prob- 
lem. He  said  the  commission  called  for  an 
independent  audit  before  meeting  with 
him  to  discuss  the  television  report. 

I think  they  should  have  sat  down 
with  me  to  talk  it  over  before  issuing 
their  press  release,"  he  said. 

The  controversy  is  the  second  to  hit  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  this  year.  In 
June.  13  officers,  two  of  their  wives  and 
two  other  civilians  were  indicted  by  a 
Cook  County  grand  jury  on  charges  of 
selling  heroin,  cocaine  and  marijuana. 
Ten  officers  were  later  found  guilty  of 
aiding  and  abetting  a multimillion-dollar 
drug  ring. 

Testimony  presented  in  that  case  in- 
dicated that  some  officers  sold  narcotics 
while  on  duty,  using  their  patrol  cars  as 
meeting  places.  Observers  said  the 
charges  were  the  biggest  scandal  to  hit 
the  police  department  in  a decade. 
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Better  policing  through  training: 

Getting  training  methods  in  touch  with  the  times 


By  LAWRENCE  D.  CONSALVOS 
I he  success  of  any  business  or  other  collective  enter- 
prise can  be  tied  directly  to  the  abilities  and  training  of 
the  individuals  within  that  organization.  Whether  in  the 
public  or  private  sector,  goals  and  objectives  can  only  be 
attained  through  a thorough  understanding  and  proper 
application  of  organizational  methods.  By  extension, 
such  understanding  and  use  can  only  be  derived  from 
proper  training.  This  training  will  result  in  that  par- 
ticular organization’s  successfully  meeting  production 
needs  or  providing  necessary  services. 

For  the  more  than  40,000  law  enforcement  agencies 
operating  in  the  United  States  today,  achievement  of 
the  . primary  goals  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  depends  upon  the  existence  of  ef- 
fective training  methods  not  only  within  individual 
departments,  but  also  among  them. 

Up  until  a few  decades  ago,  the  training  given  to  law 
enforcement  officers  usually  amounted  to  little  more 
than  swearing  to  some  form  of  oath  and  undergoing 
some  form  of  firearms  training.  Even  the  latter  was  not 
always  provided,  as  it  was  assumed  that  most  men  had 
received  firearms  instruction  as  part  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices. After  the  issuance  of  a uniform,  the  officer  re- 
ceived the  greatest  bulk  of  his  training  on  the  job,  while 
he  was  an  active  practitioner. 

The  role  of  the  senior  officer  as  a training  officer  has 
continued  up  until  the  present  time.  When  a new  can- 
didate was  hired  by  the  department,  it  was  up  to  the 
senior  officers  to  “break  the  kid  in"  and  explain  the 
rookie’s  responsibilities  to  him.  These  responsibilities 
usually  consisted  of  some  form  of  traffic  control,  patrol 
of  some  sort,  and  apprehension  of  criminals.  While  the 
young  officer  could  easily  comprehend  these  pro- 
cedures, the  fact  remained  that  police  officers  were  bad- 
ly paid,  ill-equipped,  and,  above  all,  undertrained.  It  was 
of  little  wonder  that  the  quality  of  personnel  attracted 
to  the  police  craft  was  generally  low.  With  the  poor 
training  received,  this  condition  usually  lingered  and 
was  evident  in  the  caliber  of  the  services  performed. 

During  the  1930’s,  a significant  development  oc- 
curred in  law  enforcement  with  the  creation  of  the  dual 
field  of  police  training  and  education.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  every  state  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin  had 
created  a state  police  force.  These  early  state  forces  led 
the  way  in  the  implementation  of  progressive  training 
programs,  most  of  which  were  at  least  three  months 
long.  The  first  state  police  academy  was  established  in 
New  York,  with  Pennsylvania  quickly  following  suit. 
Shortly  thereafter,  schools  were  established  in 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Texas.  The  impact  of  these  early 
schools  cannot  be  overstated,  for  they  motivated 
municipal  departments  to  implement  training  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  These  municipal  training  depart- 
ments. however,  lagged  behind  their  state  counterparts. 
As  such,  the  state  police  programs  tried  to  take  some  of 
the  responsibility  from  the  municipal  departments  and 
did  allow  local  police  officers  to  attend  the  state  training 
academies  on  a selected  basis. 

The  development  of  police  training  academies  up  until 
World  War  11  was  relatively  slow  and  non-progressive. 
The  training  itself  was  in  most  instances  very  basic  and 
oriented  along  military  lines.  The  subjects  taught  in- 
cluded firearms,  marching,  reading,  report-writing  and 
self-defense.  Physical  training  was  also  heavily  em- 
phasized, as  toughness  was  considered  a prime  require- 
ment for  the  police  officer. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  many  police  depart- 
ments were  severely  deprived  of  their  manpower.  To 
compensate  for  this  shortage  of  experienced  officers, 
many  civilian  and  volunteer  groups  were  pressed  into 
action.  With  the  volunteer  civilians  being  used  as 
regular  police  officers,  the  need  to  train  these  people 
received  a high  priority.  Police  training  schools  and 
academies  sprang  up  all  over  the  country,  and  in  many 
instances,  police  officers  were  required  to  work  a full 
shift  on  the  street  and  then  report  to  the  academy  at 
night  for  classes  and  training.  The  training  also  varied 
to  include  such  topics  as  judgment  training,  discretion 
and  some  sociological  overviews.  These  were  provided, 
in  most  instances,  to  furnish  the  police  officer  with  some 
knowledge  he  could  use  to  assume  the  father  image  for 
the  thousands  of  children  whose  fathers  were  at  war. 

After  the  war,  with  many  police  officers  returning  to 
their  departments,  there  was  a surge  of  pride  and 
dedication  for  the  progress  of  law  enforcement.  The 
training  schools  remained  in  effect,  and  the  provisions 
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No  longer  presumed  to  be  a part  of  a recruit’s  armed  forces  background  - if  he  or  she  has  one  - firearms  training 
is  one  of  the  constants  of  police  academies,  as  in  this  reduced-light  firing  exercise. 


of  the  G. I.  Bill  allowed  many  police  officers  to  continue 
their  educations.  Police  departments  were  receiving  bet- 
ter officers  and  candidates  and  were  able  to  toughen 
their  entry  requirements  and  training  procedures. 

Training  in  police  academies  remained  basically  con- 
stant throughout  the  60's.  Police  officers  were  assigned 
to  an  academy  for  six  to  ten  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  were  instructed,  primarily  by  lecture,  in  such  sub- 
jects as  first  aid,  police  procedures,  motor-vehicle 
law,  criminal  law,  firearms,  defensive  tactics,  arrest  pro- 
cedures, interrogation  techniques  and  accident  in- 
vestigation. All  training  was  conducted  in  a formal 
classroom  setting  with  various  lecturers  conducting 
each  subject.  All  training  outside  of  the  classroom  was 
usually  carried  on  in  strict  military  fashion,  with  close- 


order  drill,  inspections  and  formal  discipline  stressed. 

After  graduation,  the  police  officer  was  thrust  onto 
the  street  and  expected  to  know  how  to  handle  every 
situation  that  arose.  Unfortunately,  the  training  that 
each  officer  received  was  formal  and  structured  along  a 
black-and-white  sense  of  order.  The  world  these  officers 
functioned  in  was  neither  ordered  nor  black  and  white. 

For  law  enforcement  officers  belonging  to  large 
departments  with  detective  units,  there  was  a possibili- 
ty of  some  further  training,  along  the  lines  of  whatever* 
specialty  that  officer  would  follow  if  appointed  to  o 
detective's  position.  Here  again,  training  was  based  on 
lectures  and  whenever  possible  information  or  pictures 
from  previous  cases  would  be  displayed.  Often,  the  lec- 
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Carrying  on  the  L.A.  trad 


An  interview  with  Chief  Daryl  Gates  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pol 


When  Edward  M.  Davis  stepped  down  as  chief  of 

I the  bos  Angeles  Police  Department  in  I97H  to  ran  for 
governor  of  California,  he  left  some  big  — and  highly 
controversial  - shoes  to  be  filled 
| Dabbed  "Crazy  Ed”  by  some.  Davis  was  famous 
J for  his  outspoken  comments  on  everything  from 
equal  opportunity  advocates  (who.  Davis  said, 
wouldn't  he  happy  until  he  hired  a 4-foot-ll 
transvestite  moron  who  got  hissed  instead  of  saluted! 
to  homosexuals,  (who  he  said  shouldn  7 he  admitted 
to  the  force  because  of  the  "health  risk  " to  heterosex- 
ual officers  using  the  same  patrol-car  microphones)  to 
| airline  hijackers  (who  he  said  should  be  hanged  at  the 
airport). 

DA  RYLE  DA  TES  didn  7 expect  to  completely  fill 
those  shoes.  "I  always  felt  myself  to  be  rather  dull, 
lacking  in  skill  in  making  news,  and  thought  I 
wouldn't  be  ns  Pamboynnt  as  Ed."  he  said.  " J 
thought  / was  much  quieter  and  much  easier  to  get 
along  with  than  Ed  Davis.  " 

Rut  Dates  has  had  no  trouble  attracting  headlines 
in  his  four  years  as  chief  Shortly  after  taking  over  for 
Davis,  he  angered  the  Hispanic  community  when  he 
said  that  more  Hispanic  officers  hadn  7 risen  through 
the  police  ranks  because  they  were  " lazy  " He  drew 
fire  from  the  black  community  for  what  some  felt 
were  insensitive  remarks  he  made  after  two  police  of- 
ficers shot  and  killed  a black  woman,  and  apologized 
after  referring  to  a blonde  newscaster  as  "an  Aryan 
broad  " 

More  recently.  Dates  had  to  defend  himself  for 
making  what  critics  contended  was  a racist  remark 
concerning  the  department's  use  of  choke  holds 
Dates  was  quoted  as  saying  that  more  blacks  than 
whites  might  die  after  the  hold  is  applied  to  them 
because  of  physiological  differences  between  them 
and  "normal  people  " Dates  maintained  that  he  was 
comparing  people  with  physiological  problems  to 
normal  people 


The  choke-hold  controversy  is  one  of  several  that 
have  plagued  Dales  in  recent  months.  The  US. 
Supreme  Court  is  now  considering  whether  to  ban  the 
hold,  after  a bos  Angeles  man  pled  suit  saying  he 
choked,  spit  blood  and  defecated  while  the  hold  was 
applied.  Minority  group  leaders  also  argued  against 
the  hold,  claiming  that  12  of  Id  people  who  have  died 
after  the  use  of  the  choke  hold  since  1975  were  black. 

Dates  also  has  faced  criticism  from  the  public  over 
disclosures  that  undercover  officers  spied  on  peaceful 
community  organizations  and  over  the  department’s 
failure  to  catch  the  highly  publicized  “ Hillside 
Strangler."  In  April,  several  ofpeers  in  the  depart- 
ment's Hollywood  Division  were  relieved  of  duty 
during  investigations  into  an  alleged  burglary  ring 
operated  in  the  division. 

Rut  despite  the  problems.  Dates  is  head  of  what  re- 
mains one  of  the  world's  most  respected  police 
departments  He  commands  5.900  ofpeers  and  2. 700 
civilians,  operating  with  a budget  of  $,'100  million 

I'he  56-yearold  Dates,  an  articulate,  handsome 
man  with  a reputation  as  a strict  disciplinarian  but 
loyal  boss,  joined  the  LA  PD  in  1949.  and  as  a rookie 
served  as  personal  driver  for  Chief  William  H Parker. 

the  chief  widely  credited  with  putting  the  depart 
merit  on  the  fast  track  to  professionalism.  As 
Parker's  protege.  Dates  rose  through  the  ranks 
quickly,  becoming  a sergeant  in  1955.  a lieutenant  in 
1959.  a captain  in  IfHi'l.  commander  in  1905.  deputy 
chief  in  1 90S  and  assistant  chief  in  1909 
Dates  completed  both  a bachelor's  degree  and 
grniluute  work  in  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  He  also  served 
two  years  in  the  Harry  during  World  War  II 

Dates'  years  as  chief  have  shown  him  thrft  the 
assessment  he  marie  of  his  leadership  t/ utilities  upon 
stepping  into  Erl  Davis's  shoes  was  wrong  "I  fount! 
out  / was  none  of  those  things,  "he  said. 


Walking  in  Ed  Davis’s  shoes 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Former  Chief  I is 
left  behind  a strong  legacy  as  a flamboyant  newsrr  ~r. 
What  was  it  like  to  step  into  those  shoes? 

GATES:  The  real  problem  with  stepping  into  Ed 
Davis's  shoes  was  that  they  were  very  big  shoes.  Ed 
Davis,  in  my  judgment,  was  one  of  the  finest  police  ad- 
ministrators ever  to  come  on  the  scene  and  he's  making 
his  mark  as  one  of  the  brightest  state  senators  we  have. 
He  was  always  described  by  those  who  did  not  know  him 
as  an  arch-conservative  man  of  unbending  ideas.  That’s 
not  Ed  Davis.  I think  what  he's  doing  in  the  legislature 
really  shows  that.  He's  a man  who  is  extremely 
reasonable.  He  s a man  who  has  a very  broad  view  of 
things.  He  does  not  let  an  unbending  conservatism  taint 
his  judgment.  Liberals,  moderates,  conservatives  all 
find  him  a real  delight  in  Sacramento. 

The  biggest  problem  in  stepping  into  Ed  Davis's 
shoes  is  the  fact  that  he  had  created  that  image  and 
there  were,  and  still  are.  a lot  of  people  who  would  like  to 
discredit  Ed  Davis  and  tried  to  do  that  through  me.  have 
tried  to  attack  the  department  about  some  of  its  past 
practices  in  an  attempt  to.  again,  discredit  him.  That 
has  been  tough  to  deal  with. 

LEN:  I low  would  you  compare  yourself  with  Davis,  as 
far  as  style  and  philosophy? 

GATES:  I used  to  believe  we  had  a much  different  style, 
and  I suppose  we  still  do.  He  was  very  outspoken,  the 
master  of  hyperbole,  he  had  the  distinct  ability  to  in  a 
very  few  words  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and 
he  had  a lot  of  quotable  quotes.  I always  felt  myself  to  be 
rather  dull,  lacking  in  skill  in  making  news  and  thought 
I wouldn't  be  as  flamboyant  as  Ed.  I thought  I was  a 
much  quieter  and  much  easier  to  get  along  with  than  Ed 
Davis.  I found  out  that  I was  none  of  those  things.  Well. 


I am  all  of  those  things,  but  the  job  puts  you  in  a situa- 
tion where  you  either  have  to  be  a very  unethical  type, 
not  say  what  you  believe  and  stay  quiet,  or  you  have  to 
speak  out.  So  I guess  I've  become  known  as  a person 
who  speaks  out  and  says  what  he  thinks  and  has  gotten 
in  a lot  of  trouble  for  that. 

LEN:  You  think  the  job  forces  chiefs  into  outspoken- 
ness whether  that’s  part  of  their  personality  or  not? 
GATES:  It's  forced  me.  We've  gone  through  some  dif- 
ficult situations  and  I tried  very  hard,  for  example,  to 
get  along  with  thecurrent  administration  of  the  city,  the 
mayor.  I found  that  I had  great  difficulties  getting 
along  with  them.  We  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  in  terms  of 
public  protection,  so  I had  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  and 
compromise  my  belief  in  what  was  proper  for  the  people 
or  speak  out  and  incur  his  wrath.  I've  spoken  out  and  in- 
curred his  wrath  and  we  don't  get  along  very  well. 
Which  is  unfortunate,  really.  We  shouldn't  be  that  way. 

I think  I have  a message  to  give  to  the  people  and  I think 

most  of  the  people  have  been  more  than  receptive  to  my 
position.  [Mayor  Torn]  Bradley  may  have  done  better  in 
the  governor’s  race  had  he  been  nicer  to  me  and  listened 
to  me. 


This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Linda  Sanders. 


LEN:  And  how  would  you  compare  yourself  to  former 
Chief  Davis  philosophically? 

GATES:  I think  we  believe  in  a lot  of  the  same  things. 
We  both  believe  in  this  country  and  the  future  of  this 
country.  We  both  believe  in  God  very  strongly.  I think 
we  have  a lot  of  the  same  views  on  what  a police  depart- 
ment should  be  and  how  it  should  be  run.  Somebody 
described  me  as  a clone  of  Ed  Davis  and  that’s  just  not 
true.  We  share  a lot  of  the  same  ideas,  but  he  and  I 
debated  issues  all  the  time  we  worked  together.  One  of 
the  reasons  I respect  him  so  much  is  I never  recall  a time 
when  I was  not  able  to  speak  my  mind  on  any  issue  and  I 
do  not  know  a time  when  he  did  not  listen.  He  was  chief 
and  we  did  things  his  way.  but  many  times  he  was  per- 
suaded to  do  it  my  way.  I respect  him  for  that. 

Also.  I respect  him  for  the  fact  that  since  I have  been 


‘For  officers. . .to  violate  the 
very  sacred  trust  imposed  on 
them  as  police  officers. . .,  I 
think  that’s  disgraceful,  the 
worst  crime  I can  think  of.  I 
had  nothing  but  loathing  (for 
them).’ 


chief,  he  has  yet  to  call  me  to  give  me  advice,  to  tell  me  I 
ought  to  do  it  this  way  or  that  way.  He's  never  done 
that.  I’ve  called  him  on  a number  of  occasions  to  ask  his 
advice,  to  seek  his  advice  and  his  counsel,  but  he  has 
never  tried  to  impose  his  views  on  me  and  I respect  that 
very  much.  I’m  sure  he  sees  things  that  I do  and  he  says, 
"Oh  my  gosh,  why  is  he  doing  that?"  and  it’s  hard  not  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  say.  "Hey,  I don't  think  you 
ought  to  do  it  that  way. " But  he  never  once  has  done  it. 


A stain  on  the  LAPD’s  reputation 


LEN:  In  April,  you  vowed  to  press  an  investigation  into 
an  alleged  burglary  ring  operating  in  the  Hollywood 
Division  of  your  department.  You  were  rather  scathing 
in  your  remarks  — "I  cannot  tell  you  how  I loathe  those 
individuals.”  Naturally,  any  police  administrator  would 
publicly  condemn  such  actions,  but  you  seemed  par- 
ticularly vehement.  Why? 

GATES:  I'll  tell  you  a story  that  illustrates  what  this 
does.  A group  of  police  officers'  wives  were  in  my  office 
when  all  this  was  going  on.  They  came  into  my  office 
from  their  organization  to  donate  an  amount  of  money 
to  the  Police  Memorials,  which  provide  money  for  of- 
ficers who  either  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  or  their 
family  meets  some  catastrophic  problem  that  is  causing 
great  financial  stress.  So  I'm  sitting  around  with  these 
lovely  young  ladies  and  in  talking  to  them,  went  around 
the  room  and  happened  to  ask,  "Where  does  your  hus- 
band work?”  I got  to  this  one  young  lady  and  she  looked 
down  and  hesitated  and  she  said.  "You  know,  I worried 
about  this  all  night.  I knew  you  would  ask  me  where  my 
husband  worked.”  I couldn't  understand  why  she  was 
hesitating  to  tell  me.  She  said,  "Don’t  misunderstand 
me.  My  husband  is  a fine  police  officer.  But  he  works  in 
Hollywood.’’ 

I tell  you  this  story  because  I think  it  says  more  than 
mere  words  can  say  about  how  deeply  the  actions  of  a 
few  officers  affect  not  only  the  officers  they  work  with, ' 
but  affect  all  the  people  who  are  a part  of  the  police 
department  — wives,  children,  mothers,  fathers,  aunts, 
uncles,  friends  and  neighbors.  It  has  a tremendous  im- 
pact. So  for  officers  not  only  to  violate  the  very,  very 
sacred  trust  imposed  on  them  as  police  officers,  but  to 
do  that  to  other  police  officers  and  to  their  families.  I 
think  that’s  disgraceful,  the  worst  crime  I can  think  of. 
So  1 had  nothing  but  loathing  and  did  my  very  best  to 
put  all  of  them  in  prison,  and  I mean  in  prison.  And  we 
have  gotten  rid  of  them. 


LEN:  How  would  you  rate  your  department  as  far  as 
corruption  is  concerned? 

GATES:  I think  that's  another  factor  that’s  part  of  my 
loathing  for  these  people.  Really,  when  I think  of  what 
they  did  — I had  an  interview  in  Los  Angeles  where  the 
reporter  asked  the  same  question  - and  he  started  out 
by  saying,  ”1  know  your  department  is  known  for  its  in- 
corruptibility, but. . .”  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  long  it 
has  taken  us  to  develop  that  reputation?  Do  you  know 
all  of  the  hard  work  that’s  been  put  into  developing  that 
honesty  and  integrity  in  the  police  department?  Can  you 
find  it  anywhere  else  in  the  nation?  And  we’ve  done  this 
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great,  great  injustice,  the  greatest  injustice  that  has 
ever  been  perpetrated  on  another  human  being.  I am  not 
racist  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  and  never  have  been.  If 
I have  any  problems,  and  I probably  have  a few  defects 
in  my  personality,  racism  is  not  one  of  them.  Those  who 
have  known  me  all  my  life  know  I am  not  a racist.  Even 
those  who  made  the  charges  know  that  I am  not  a racist. 
I vehad  them  come  to  me  and  say,  "We  know  you ’re  not 
a racist.  That  was  just  a bad  remark."  That  was  not  a 
bad  remark.  I was  very  concerned  that,  given  some  of 
the  physiological  problems  of  blacks,  the  cardiovascular 
problems,  the  inordinate  number  of  deaths  through 
heart  attacks,  sickle  cell  anemia,  in  which  episodes  are 
caused  by  lack  of  flow  of  oxygen  to  the  brain  — all  of 
those  concerns  caused  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  these  things  as  a problem  in  the 
use  of  the  control  hold.  I think  you’ll  find  that  before  all 
of  this  is  over,  that  all  of  the  medical  evidence  is  on  my 
side  and  that  one  day  there'll  be  those  saying,  "Hey,  we 
ought  to  look  at  these  particular  problems  as  a serious 
concern  in  the  application  of  the  control  hold." 

LEN:  But  most  of  the  publicity  concerning  that  remark 
came  because  you  were  quoted  as  comparing  black  peo- 
ple to  "normal  people." 

GATES:  That  is  a total,  complete  distortion  of  what  I 
said.  When  I was  talking  about  normal  people.  I was 
talking  about  normal  people  physiologically.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  were  black,  brown, 
green,  blue,  whatever  you  happened  to  be.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  normal  flow  of  blood  in  the  carotid  artery,  the 
normal  flow  of  oxygen.  That  was  taken  completely  out 
of  context  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  theextent  that  I 
asked  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  publish  a copy  of  the 
second  interview  — we  had  a second  interview  — but 


that  we’ve  encountered.  Crime  in  Los  Angeles  continues 
to  grow  and  the  problem  of  cries  for  service  or  calls  for 
service  continues  to  increase,  so  we  had  to  find  in- 
novative ways  to  - I hate  that  word,  "innovative”  - 
but  you  have  to  find  ways  to  adequately  cope  with  these 
increasing  problems  with  decreasing  resources,  so  we 
tried  through  the  report  form  to  consolidate  reports. 

It’s  helped  us  save  some  time. 

LEN:  In  a similar  vein.  I know  that  your  department  has 
faced  some  shortages  of  personnel.  In  the  spring  of 
1980,  the  Los  Angeles  voters  turned  down  a referendum 
that  would  have  increased  the  force  by  20  percent.  What 
is  the  situation  now?  Are  you  still  facing  serious  shor- 
tages? 

GATES:  Yes.  We  had  7,500  police  officers  just  before  I 
became  chief.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  had  7.500  in  1976. 
We  re  down  now  to  6,900.  That's  600  officers  fewer  in  a 
city  that  was  underpoliced  to  begin  with.  We  did  try  a 


/ was  castigated  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other  for  making  a racist  remark . But  it  was  not  a racist 
remark.  It  was  bad  reporting  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.9 
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for  the  past  20  years.  All  this  has  been  brought  into 
question  by  a group  of  rag-tag  officers  who  got  greedy, 
This  puts  a terrible  dent  in  the  reputation  that  was  built 
over  this  long  period  of  time.  So  that’s  another  reason 
that  I loathe  those  people. 

I think  the  very  fact  that  we  didn’t  have  to  have  a 
grand  jury  come  in  or  didn't  have  to  have  a district  at- 
torney or  a United  States  Attorney  or  the  FBI  or  any 
other  outside  agency  come  in  and  do  this  investigation 
[shows  the  department's  basic  integrity.)  We  did  it,  we 
dug  it  out.  We  were  very  open  about  it.  We  gave  the  in- 
formation to  the  media  immediately,  held  nothing  back. 
I think  people  recognized  this  and  I think  they  are  pret- 
ty comfortable  with  (the  fact]  that  this  is  a very  small, 
secular  problem.  But  it's  going  to  hurt  us  for  a long,  long 
time. 

The  choke-hold  controversy 

LEN:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  now  considering  a case 
that  will  decide  the  future  of  the  controversial  choke 
hold  that  has  been  used  by  the  LA  PD.  If  the  court  bans 
its  use,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  your  department? 
GATES:  As  you  probably  know,  we  have  a moratorium 
on  what  we  call  the  upper  body  control  hold  that  cuts  off 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  carotid  artery.  We  have  a 
moratorium  where  police  officers  can  only  use  it  when 
their  lives  are  in  danger,  can  only  use  it  under  the  same 
circumstances  they  could  use  a gun.  The  chances  of  cir- 
cumstances developing  where  they  wouldn't  use  a gun 
and  use  this  hold  are  almost  nonexistent.  I think  the 
moratorium  has  been  very  harmful.  I think  it  has  de- 
prived police  officers  of  a very  humane  method  of  deal- 
ing with  violent  suspects.  We've  used  this  numerous 
times;  I ve  used  it  myself.  Many,  many  times  we  have 
used  it  and  been  very  successful.  The  percentage  of  in- 
juries in  relation  to  the  number  of  times  it's  been  used 
over  the  years  is  almost  nonexistent.  I think  it’s  incredi- 
ble to  believe  that  only  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  over 
the  last  several  years  anyone  could  be  injured  seriously 
or  killed  by  the  use  of  carotid  holds,  when  this  is  a hold 
that  is  used  all  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  last 
30  years.  It's  just  incredible  that  this  has  finally  sur- 
faced in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  only  after  an  in- 
dividual decided  to  sue  the  city  to  recover  millions  of 
dollars.  I hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  looks  at  the  real 
issue,  and  the  real  issue  is  "Does  the  Federal  court  have 
the  right  to  impose  standards  on  the  use  of  force?"  I 
don’t  think  so;  our  lawyers  didn't  think  that.  The 
Supreme  Court  can’t  dictate  how  police  should  react  to 
violence  against  them. 

LEN:  One  of  the  arguments  against  the  hold  is  that  a 
disproportionate  number  of  blacks  have  died  after  the 
hold  was  applied.  The  issue  there  is  whether  police  of- 
ficers in  Los  Angeles  use  undue  force  in  subduing 
blacks.  Do  you  think  there  is  a problem  with  officers 
in  Los  Angeles  treating  blacks  more  roughly  than  white 
people? 

GATES:  Not  at  all.  We've  been  [using  this  hold)  all  these 
years.  If  we've  been  doing  it  improperly  all  this  time, 
why  has  this  developed  just  in  the  last  two  years?  It’s 
highly  questionable  that  people  have  died  as  a result 
only  of  the  use  of  this  hold;  it’s  highly  questionable.  You 
look  at  all  of  those  cases  very  carefuily  and  you  'll  find  in 
most  cases  there  were  other  reasons  why  the  person 
died. 

I think  it's  also  interesting  that  the  black  leadership 
continues  to  assert  that  a disproportionate  number  of 
blacks  have  died  because  of  the  application  of  this  hold 
and  when  I raised  that  issue  and  indicated  that  there 
might  be  some  physiological  problem  that  rests  with 
blacks.  I was  castigated  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other  for  making  a racist  remark,  even  to  the  point 
where  my  poor  wife  was  standing  out  in  front  of  [a  hotel 
m Atlanta)  waiting  for  a ride  and  one  of  the  Atlanta  of- 
ficers came  up  to  her  and  they  got  to  chatting  and  he 
[found  out  her  husband  was  chief  in  Los  Angeles.|  He 
said,  "Oh.  is  he  the  one  that  made  that  racist  remark?" 

It’s  been  branded  a racist  remark,  but  it  was  not  a racist 
remark.  It  was  anything  but  a racist  remark.  It  was  bad 
reporting  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It  was  a total 
distortion  by  black  politicians.  They  did  me  a great. 


they  would  not  publish  that  second  interview.  In  that 
second  interview,  you  will  find  that  the  reporter,  after  I 
first  explained  about  the  control  hold  and  the  flow  of 
blood,  he  said.  “You  mean  like  in  normal  people?" 
LEN:  After  the  publicity  about  the  "normal  people" 
remark,  you  issued  a directive  urging  everyone  in  your 
department  to  tape  any  interview  with  the  media.  Why? 
GATES:  That  is  a direct  result  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  in  my  case,  not  being  willing  to  share  their  tapes. 
When  Ed  Davis  was  chief.  Ed  used  to  routinely  tape  in- 
terviews. He  did  that  because  he  said,  "You  know, 
they've  misquoted  rne."  And  so  he  kept  a tape.  What  I 
said  was,  when  I first  became  chief,  [that  I wouldn't  tape 
interviews.!  Then  a reporter  came  in.  a long  interview 
like  this,  scribbled  a lot  of  notes,  and  I was  horribly  mis- 
quoted. So  I realized  that  Ed  was  right,  so  I said,  "Hey,  I 
don’t  need  to  record  if  the  media  person  records  the  in- 
terview. Then  if  there’s  a problem,  we  can  go  back  over 
the  tape  and  straighten  it  out.”  Little  did  I know  that 
when  there  was  a question,  the  media  would  say,  "No, 
that’s  my  tape  and  we  don’t  want  anyone  else  to  hear 
it.” 

So  I merely  said,  given  these  facts  — and  it  took  me 
four  and  a half  years  to  learn  this  — that  I would  strong- 
ly advise  you,  if  you're  in  any  kind  of  sensitive  area  or  if 
you're  engaged  in  a long  interview.  I would  seriously 
suggest  that  you  record  that  interview  so  that  you  have 
a copy.  It's  not  mandatory,  they  don’t  have  to  do  it.  but 
I think  you'll  find  that  most  Los  Angeles  police  officers 
heed  my  direction  or  my  suggestion. 

The  thin  blue  line 

LEN:  Your  department  recently  began  using  an  ab- 
breviated report  form  for  minor  crimes  in  an  effort  to 
save  time  on  paperwork.  How  has  that  been  working 
out? 

GATES:  Well,  we  have  tried,  as  most  police  depart- 
ments across  this  notion  have  tried,  to  develop  ways  to 
deal  with  the  reduced  budgets  and  reduced  resources 


ballot  measure,  a referendum  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
department  to  8,500,  which  is  probably  inadequate,  but 
we  think  we  could  do  a good  job  with  8,500.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  voters  today 
about  taxation  and  about  the  government  not  providing 
all  of  the  services  it  can  provide  with  the  money  it  has.  I 
don  t blame  them  for  that  attitude.  The  government  has 
not  done  an  adequate  job  with  its  money  that  it  has 
taken  in,  so  it  has  over  the  years  built  this  distrust.  We 
tried  to  increase  the  size  of  the  department.  Most  of  the 
people  I talked  with  were  convinced  that  we  do  need  ad- 
ditional police  officers,  were  willing  to  vote  for  that,  but 
were  very  distrustful  of  the  fact  that  city  government 
was  using  the  money  that  it  presently  has  correctly. 
They  believed  that  the  city  could  indeed  afford  a larger 
police  department  with  the  money  that  is  being  col- 
lected in  taxes  now.  I think  it’s  going  to  take  them  a lit- 
tle while  to  find  out  that  that's  not  true.  Once  they  find 
that  out,  I think  there  will  be  another  effort  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  department. 

LEN:  Meanwhile,  how  are  you  dealing  with  the  short- 
age? 

GATES:  We  re  having  trouble.  We  re  not  doing  an  ade- 
quate job.  I knew  that  before  I pushed  for  the  new  tax  in- 
itiative. In  my  judgment,  people  wait  much  too  long  for 

a response.  There's  too  much  gap We're  spread  far 

too  thin. 

LEN:  Will  you  be  facing  more  cuts  in  the  near  future? 
GATES:  I would  hope  not.  I think  it  would  be  [very  un- 
wise) to  cut  the  police  department  further,  but  the  reali- 
ty is  that  there’s  only  so  much  money  and  we  may  have 
to  face  more  cuts  in  the  future.  That  would  be  a very 
serious  mistake  for  the  city. 

LEN:  California  is  the  state  that  originated  the  idea  of 
tax-cutting,  as  far  as  voter  initiatives  are  concerned. 
That  must  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  approval 
for  a referendum  like  the  one  you  proposed. 

GATES:  I think  that  first  we  had  a tax  uprising,  mainly 
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about  property  taxes,  and  it  was  due.  Our  state 
legislature,  our  governor  had  failed  to  listen  to  what  the 
people  had  tried  to  tell  them,  that  they  needed  some  kind 
of  relief  from  property  tax.  Property  taxes  continued  to 
go  up  as  the  assessed  value  did.  Property  values  in 
California  just  soared,  far  more  than  they  have  in  other 
Parts  of  the  country.  People  found  that  the  home  that 
they  bought  for  SI 5.000  was  now  worth  $160,000.  They 
were  being  assessed  on  $150,000.  but  it  was  still  a 
SI 5.000  home.  They  were  getting  huge  tax  bills  and 
would  probably,  because  that  was  their  home,  never 
recover  the  increased  value,  because  they  were  going  to 
live  in  that  home  all  their  lives  and  probably  die  in  it.  , . . 
They  were  paying  on  a value  that  they  could  never 
receive. 

So  there  was  a need  for  some  kind  of  reform.  When 
your  governor  and  your  legislature  don't  do  anything 
about  it.  then  it  takes  on  uprising  of  the  people,  such  as 
Proposition  1 3.  They  sont  a message  to  Sacramento.  Un- 
fortunately. initiative  measures  are  not  the  best  laws 
and  it  is  a very  restrictive  law.  and  there  needs  to  be 
some  adjustments.... 

‘Getting  the  people’s  message’ 

LEN:  Speaking  of  those  types  of  initiatives,  what  about 
the  sweeping  anti-crime  referendum  that  California 
voters  approved  earlier  this  year? 

GATES:  That’s  the  Gann  initiative.  It’s  another  exam- 
ple of  a legislature  sitting  there,  doing  nothing  and  not 
hatching  to  the  problems  of  the  people,  not  listening  to 
the  people  who  were  saying  over  and  over  again,  "We’re 
sick  and  tired  of  crime,  sick  and  tired  of  the  justice 
system.  We  need  some  reform  to  the  justice  system  to 
give  us  some  relief  from  this  terrifying  crime  wave,  and 
if  you  re  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  we’re  going 
to  do  something  about  it.  ” Gann  wrote  an  initiative  and 
it  was  passed  overwhelmingly.  Again,  initiatives  don’t 
make  good  law.  It  needs  some  adjustment.  Hopefully, 
now  that  the  legislature  has  gotten  the  people  s 
message,  they  will  now  set  about  the  task  of  straighten- 
ing out  anything  that  needs  to  be  straightened  out  in  the 
Gann  measure  and  the  philosophy  behind  Gann  will  re- 
main. 

l.EN:  You  say  initiatives  don’t  make  good  laws.  Do  you 
think  the  process  that  allows  citizens  to  put  such 
measures  on  the  ballot  needs  to  be  amended? 

GATES:  No,  I think  it’s  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

Its  the  only  way  the  people  can  really  speak  when  their 
representatives  are  not  doing  what  they  sent  them  to 
Sacramento  to  do.  This  has  happened  so  often  that 
t he  people  of  the  state  of  California  have  resorted  to  in- 
itiatives more  and  more.  I think  once  the  legislators  get 
the  messuge.  and  I think  they  slowly  are.  then  I think 
they  will  begin  to  listen  to  the  people  more  closely  and 


there  will  not  be  the  need  for  initiatives  as  there  has  been 
in  the  recent  past. 

LEN:  Were  you  surprised  when  California  voters  turned 
down  the  gun-control  initiative  in  November?  |The  in- 
itiative would  have  set  a ceiling  on  the  number  of  legal 
handguns  in  the  state.j 

GATES:  No.  That  was  a bad  initiative.  1 1 was  doomed  to 
failure  right  from  the  very  beginning.  The  people  who 
wrote  the  gun-control  initiative  used  a faulty  premise, 
and  when  you  use  a faulty  premise,  you’re  bound  to  be 
found  out.  People  aren't  going  to  be  fooled.  Voters 
realized  that  it  wasn't  going  to  stop  crime,  it  wasn’t  go- 
ing to  make  the  streets  safe  [as  the  backers  claimed.] 
That's  nonsense.  That  gun-control  initiative  was  not  go- 
ing to  make  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles  or  any  communi- 
ty in  California  safer,  ft  was  designed  to  do  a lot  of  other 
things.  One,  put  into  effect  a registration  scheme  which 
was  not  going  to  be  helpful  and  would  create  more 
bureaucracy.  It  would  be  cosLly.  The  money  contained 
in  the  initiative  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
registration.  It  was  going  to  create  a Ijlack  market. 
We  re  very  close  to  the  Mexican  border  and  we  have  a 
large  ocean  on  one  side  and  other  states  on  the  other  side 
who  do  not  have  the  same  limit,  so  you  'd  have  a tremen- 
dous black  market.  We  then  create  an  elite  group  [of  peo- 
ple] who  have  guns,  because  those  who  possess  guns  at 
the  time  of  the  law  would  have  been  allowed  to  keep  their 
guns,  and  a group  of  have-nots  who  would  have  been 
discriminated  against  because  they  didn't  happen  to 
have  a gun  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed.  It  was  a badly 
conceived  law  based  on  a flawed  theory,  so  it  was  bound 
to  lose. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  any  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the 
gun-control  laws  in  California? 


control. 

LEN:  You  once  aspired  to  be  mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  Do 
you  still  hope  to  attain  that  seat  or  any  other  political  of- 
fice? 

GATES:  The  mayor's  thing  really  grew  out  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  myself  and  the  mayor.  I had  some  peo- 
ple come  to  me  who  wanted  me  to  run  for  mayor.  At  first 
I told  them  I was  not  interested  at  all.  I then  had  some 
further  difficulty  with  the  mayor  . . *In  the  end.  he  and 
I had  some  words  over  what  I perceived  to  be  an  unfair 
attitude  on.  his  part.  So  then  I went  back  to  the  people 
who  had  asked  me  to  run  and  said,  "I  may  be 
interested."  Word  of  that  leaked  out  and  became  a 
media  event.  I had  a hard  time  leaking  up  my  mind.  Not 
being  a politician,  not  really  wanting  to  be  a politician,  it 
just  was  a difficult  decision.  So  a month  or  two  went  by 
and  during  that  time  there  was  an  awful  lot  said  about  it. 
and  again  it  became  a huge  media  event.  But  I finally 
decided  that  I would  not  challenge  him  and  would  re- 
main as  chief.  Whether  or  not  in  1985  I would  be  a 
mayoral  candidate  is  just  something  that  will  have  to 
wait  until  1985. 

Police  executives  and  politics 

LEN:  Bradley  lost  his  bid  to  become  governor  of  Califor- 
nia in  November.  Had  he  won  that  race,  would  you  have 
sought  his  unfinished  term? 

GATES:  That  would  have  depended  on  who  the  other 
candidates  were.  If  I saw  no  candidate  there  that  I felt 
could  win  and  that  I felt  could  do  a good  job.  I 'd  run.  If  I 
saw  candidates  there  that  I thought  could  do  a good  job. 

I probably  wouldn't  run. 

LEN:  There  are  several  people  in  law  enforcement  who 
have  sought  public  office  recently  - Bradley  is  a former 


‘(The  gun-control  initiative)  was  doomed  to  failure  right 
from  the  very  beginning.  Voters  realized  that  it  wasn’t 
going  to  stop  crime  (or)  make  the  streets  safe.’ 


GATES:  Sure.  I've  advocated  much  stricter  penalties 
for  those  who  carry  weapons  without  proper  authority 
to  do  so.  1 tried  very  hard  to  make  carrying  a concealed 
weapon  a felony  in  the  state  of  California  and  haven’t 
gotten  anywhere  with  that.  I think  we  need  tighter  con- 
trol on  the  sale  of  guns,  we  need  much  more  inquiring  ex- 
aminations of  those  who  are  going  to  buy  guns  from 
secondhand  stores. 

The  only  way  you'll  have  real  gun  control  is  when  you 
have  real  reductions  in  crime.  A lot  of  people  don’t  want 
guns,  wouldn  t hove  a gun  in  the  house,  except  they 
think  they  need  them  for  protection.  When  the  govern- 
ment begins  to  protect  the  people,  that  s the  key  to  gun 
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police  officer.  Chief  Leo  Callahan  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
just  lost  a race  for  lieutenant  governor  of  Florida.  Bill 
Kolender  of  San  Diego  may  run  for  mayor.  What  do  you 
think  of  law  enforcement  officers  turning  to  politics? 
GATES:  1 think  it's  something  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered. When  I was  giving  it  some  thought,  and  I know 
Bill  Kolender  has  faced  exactly  the  same  thing,  par- 
ticularly the  media,  they  jump  in  and  say.  "You  really 
ought  to  make  a decision.  Are  you  going  to  run  for 
mayor  or  be  chief  of  police?"  They  did  that  to  me  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  I understand  they’re  doing  it  to 
Bill  Kolender.  never  giving  any  thought  to  the  fact  that 
the  politicians,  like  Mayor  Bradley,  can  remain  in  their 
position,  run  for  governor,  or  like  Jerry  Brown,  remain 
as  governor  and  run  for  the  Senate  - all  these  people  can 
remain  in  their  positions  and  from  that  base  run  for 
another  political  office,  on  the  people's  time  for  the  most 
part.  And  then  if  they're  not  elected,  they  can  return  to 
the  office  they  had.  The  chief  of  police  has  got  to  leave, 
has  got  to  get  out.  has  got  to  make  a decision.  My  view  is 
that  you  can’t  equate  a police  officer  to  people  in  the 
military  That's  what  the  media  likes  to  do.  They  like  to 
say.  "Well,  this  is  kind  of  like  the  military  and  we  need 
civilian  control  over  the  military,  so  we  need  ci  vilian  con- 
trol over  the  police  and  we  can't  have  those  militaristic 
generals  coming  out  and  getting  ihto  the  political 
arena.  That  s nonsense.  We're  as  much  a part  of 
civilian  government  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them  and  I 
think  we  have  a great  deal  to  offer.  People  in  law  enforce- 
ment today  are  weU  trained,  most  of  them  highly 
educated,  have  run  the  biggest  segment  of  government 
- in  almost  every  city  the  police  department  is  the  big- 
gest share  of  the  budget  — and  have  run  these  police 
departments  very  efficiently,  very  effectively.  So 

they  're  very  well  qualified  to  seek  elected  positions 

I'm  not  saying  that  more  police  chiefs  should  go  into 
politics,  but  I’m  saying  there  has  to  be  a much  more 
open-minded  view  of  police  officers  doing  that.  We  are 
not  the  military.  We  are  part  of  the  civilian  governmen- 
tal structure  — a big  part. 

LEN:  One  of  the  challenges  facing  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  now  must  be  planning  for  the  1984 
Summer  Olympics  to  be  held  in  your  city.  What's  in- 
volved with  the  planning  at  this  point? 

GATES:  At  first,  we  were  just  doing  the  preliminary 
planning  because  we  really  did  not  know  where  all  of  the 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Cutting  away  the  murk  of  discretion  in  criminal  justice 

System:  Discretion  .y  hidden  fr„m  visw.  JU^llUe 


The  Invisible  Justice  System:  Discretion 
and  the  Law,  2d  ed.  Edited  by  Burton 
Atkins  and  Murk  Pogrebin.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.:  Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  1982 
195  pp. 

The  Invisible  Justice  System"  is  an 
excellent  reader  - in  fact,  one  of  the  bet- 
ter ones  this  reviewer  has  come  upon  in 
criminal  justice  literature.  The  1 5 articles 
and  two  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases  offer 
insights  into  the  murky,  grey,  amor- 
phous area  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
that  is  the  issue  of  discretion.  The  articles 
selected  by  the  authors  cogently  point 
out  that  the  rule  of  law  is  often  the  excep- 
tion when  there  is  a decision  to  arrest 
prosecute,  sentence  and.  ultimately’ 
release. 

The  authors  of  the  various  articles 
have  expertise  in  law.  political  science, 
philosophy,  sociology  and  psychology. 
There  is  an  opening  piece  by  Atkins  and 
Pogrebin  discussing  what  is  to  follow, 
while  offering  a general  overview  of 
discretionary  decision-making  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  first  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  anthology,  “Discre- 
tion and  the  Criminal  Justice  System," 
offers  a particularly  good  article  by  Ar- 
thur Rosett  that  discusses  how  control  of 
discretionary  power  in  one  criminal 
justice  agency  is  relatively  meaningless 
because  of  the  rigid  structure  of  the 
system.  I n effect,  he  notes,  where  there  is 
control  of  discretion  in  one  area  it  pops  up 
in  another.  As  an  alternative,  he 
hypothesizes  that  the  judicial  control  of 
discretion  - manipulation  of  the  severity 
of  criminal  sentences  by  making  them 
less  severe  — would  remove  some  of  the 
energy  that  fuels  discretionary  abuse. 

The  section  on  arrest  addresses  the 
latitude  that  police  are  given  in  inter- 
preting and  enforcing  the  criminal  law. 
The  three  articles  comprising  the  section 
discuss  how  police  discretion  is  frequent- 


ly hidden  from  view,  and  very  frequently 
is  based  on  a police  officer's  values  and 
the  general  values  of  a particular  com- 
munity. The  section  reviews  those  areas 
of  conduct  where  discretionary  activities 
are  likely  to  occur.  especiaUy  when  the 
boundaries  of  police  discretion  are  af- 
fected by  an  officer’s  perception  of  com- 
munity values  concerning  such  crimes  as 
welfare  fraud,  gambling,  prostitution, 
drunkenness,  and  juvenile  offenses.  In 
summary,  the  police  are  influenced  by 
the  values  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  both  of  which  deter- 
mine the  intensity  and  direction  of  en- 
forcement practices. 

The  prosecutor’s  use  of  discretion  is 
covered  by  two  articles  and  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Section  III.  The  selec- 
tions review  the  various  circumstances 
that  permit  the  exercise  of  discretion  and 
the  problems  associated  with  the  pros- 
ecutor’s inherent  power  of  discretion.  Ob- 
viously, the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
prosecute,  as  well  as  the  intensity  of 
selective  enforcement,  are  but  two 
aspects  of  the  prosecutor’s  discretion. 

Kenneth  Culp  Davis's  article,  "Confin- 
ing. Structuring  and  Checking  Pros- 
ecuting Power."  argues  that  checking 
prosecutorial  discretionary  power  is 
neither  impossible  to  achieve  nor  alien  to 
the  American  system  of  justice.  If  some 
abuses  by  prosecutors  are  reviewable  by 
the  courts,  he  posits,  then  why  not  ail 
abuses  by  all  prosecutors? 

Section  IV  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of 
the  discretion  exercised  by  courts  and 
judges.  An  article  by  Lenore  Alpert 
reviews  the  enormous  amount  of  discre- 
tion that  is  exercised  by  trial  judges  and 
analyzes  the  reasons  why  it  exists.  The 
important  contribution  of  Professor 
Alpert’s  article  is  the  understanding  it 
gives  to  the  fluidity  of  the  judicial  role, 
because  most  judges  are  able  to  define 


the  rules  in  reference  to  how  they 
perceive  their  scope  of  authority  and  how 
they,  as  individuals,  wish  to  exercise  the 
power. 

Another  article  cites  as  a problem  the 
fact  that  many  trial  judges  have  never 
received  formal  instruction  in  sentenc- 
ing, leading  to  wide  disparities  in 
sentences.  In  some  instances,  even 
legislation  has  been  ineffective  in  con- 
trolling judicial  abuse  of  discretionary 
sentencing  practices. 

Another  article  in  the  section  reviews 
the  results  of  Indiana's  law  on  deter- 
minate sentencing.  The  authors  of  the  ar- 
ticle found  that  discrepancies  exist  be- 
tween the  political  rhetoric  of  sentencing 
reform  and  the  political  realities  of  deter- 
minate sentencing.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  by  reducing  or  eliminating  senten- 
cing discretion,  reform  laws  simply 
redistribute  discretion  among  different 
actors  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
especially  prosecutors  and  parole  of- 
ficers. 

Section  V deals  with  the  use  of  discre- 
tion in  correctional  settings.  One  article 
focuses  on  the  procedures  and  substance 
of  day-to-day  regulations  in  a prison  in- 
mate s life  and  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess of  custodians.  How  sanctions  are  im- 
posed upon  prisoners  and  the  standards 
used  to  guide  these  decisions  make  for 
fascinating  reading. 

A second  article  addresses  the  issue  of 
the  use  of  discretion  by  parole  boards, 
observing  that  parole  boards,  more  often 
than  other  agencies  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  exercise  their  discre- 
tionary power  with  very  little  outside 


oversight.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  observation  is  that  there  is  a need  for 
administrative  self-controls,  as  well  as 
legal  controls,  to  insure  equitable  deci- 
sions. 

The  final  article  in  the  corrections  sec- 
tion deals  with  one  such  attempt  to 
decrease  the  discretionary  powers  of 
parole  boards.  The  Oregon  Parole  Matrix 
attempts,  through  the  use  of  specific  and 
narrowly-drawn  guidelines,  to  eliminate 
unfettered  discretion  in  determining 
when  rehabilitation  has  been  accom- 
plished. Parole  dates  are  based  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  and  the  in- 
mate’s history  of  criminal  behavior.  The 
author  contends  that  the  system  in- 
creases equity,  reduces  anxiety  for  in- 
mates, and  strengthens  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system. 

In  reviewing  "The  Invisible  Justice 
System,"  this  reviewer  was  impressed 
with  the  structure  and  focus  of  the 
selected  articles,  which  are  well-compiled 
into  a highly  readable  book.  Atkins  and 
Pogrebin,  in  this  second  edition,  have  col- 
lected some  of  the  best  empirical  data 
available  about  discretionary  decision- 
making in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  book  is  substantially  pruned  from 
the  first  edition  — a wise  move,  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion.  It  is  ^mplete.  yet 
concise;  scholarly,  yet  readable- 
thoughtful,  yet  full  of  practicality. 
Atkins  and  Progrebin  deserve  an  " A " for 
a job  well  done. 

GEORGE  T.  FELKENES 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Claremont  Graduate  School 
Claremont,  California 


A highbrow  assessment  of 
issues  in  police  management 


‘Literate,’  ‘lucid’  volume  looks 
at  society’s  response  to  crime 


Managing  Police  Work:  Issues  and 
Analysis.  Edited  by  Jack  R.  Greene 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif,:  Sage  Publications. 
1982.  160  pp. 

This  volume,  the  fourth  in  the 
“Perspectives  in  Criminal  Justice” 
series,  is  composed  of  revised  versions  of 
papers  presented  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences.  The  subject  matter  sprawls 
across  a spectrum  that  includes:  defining 
and  measuring  the  police  role;  planning 
for  police  personnel;  professionalism;  the 
quality  of  police-citizen  interaction,  and 
communication  within  the  police 
organization. 

Mary  Wycoff  does  a thorough  job  in 
reviewing  much  of  the  literature  on 
police-crime  effectiveness.  She  found 
that  much  of  the  data  are  plagued  with 
measurement  problems. 

We  have  all  read  the  studies  that  begin 
with  the  caveat.  "Much  of  the  data  are 
faulty,  but  they  are  the  only  data 
available.  ” Wycoff  argues  that  this  is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  using  the  data,  and, 
in  fact,  is  a very  good  reason  for  not  doing 
the  research  at  all. 

Wycoff  suggests  that  a better  concep- 


tualized study  can  be  conducted  if  re- 
searchers focus  on  a small  number  of 
agencies  as  a method  for  improving  the 
understanding  the  police  and  their  effect 
on  crime. 

In  his  paper  dealing  with  police  plan- 
ning, Stanley  Vanagunas  argues  that  too 
much  emphasis  in  urban  law  enforcement 
is  being  placed  on  the  crime-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  police.  This  is  being  done  at 
a cost  to  the  actual  users  of  police  service 
— the  urban  poor. 

Vanagunas  recognizes  that  the  media 
play  an  important  role  in  shaping  the 
citizens’  attitudes  toward  the  police,  and, 
therefore,  the  police  try  to  live  up  to  this 
media-shaped  role.  He  does  not,  however, 
suggest  how  the  police  executive  can  ef- 
fectively deal  with  this  powerful  in- 
fluence on  public  attitudes. 

Ben  Menke,  et  al„  discuss  police  pro- 
fessionalism using  not  only  the  old 
arguments  for  and  against,  but  also  some 
new  arguments.  The  authors  also  take  an 
interesting  point  of  view  on  the  matter  of 
police  discretion.  They  argue  that  police 
discretion  is  dysfunctional  because  of  a 
"lack  of  a shared  universalistic  body  of 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Responding  to  Crime.  By  Gwynn  Net- 
tier.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.,  1982.  191  pp. 

Throughout  the  history  of  crimin- 
ological studies,  speculations  have 
abounded  as  to  the  causation  of  social  or 
anti-social  behavior.  In  many  instances 
this  behavior  has  been  framed  in  simple 
cause-and-effect  relationships  — that 
variations  of  social  behavior  can  be  at- 
tributed to  biological  differences.  Others 
have  gone  beyond  the  simplicity  of 
shallow  generalizations  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  more  rationally  and 
realistically  the  entire  arena  of  social  and 
anti-social  behavior. 

Irrespective  of  a simple  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  or  a more  complex 
theory  of  social  behavior,  much  of  the 
endeavors  have  served  as  little  more  than 
meaningless  metaphors  that  have  only 
further  confused  what  remains  a very 
complex  and  debatable  issue.  The 
literature  is  characterized  by  extensive 
yet  fragmented  bodies  of  theory  in  the 
study  of  social  and  anti  social  behavior. 

In  addition,  while  much  of  this  theory  ex- 
plains deviance  in  terms  of  the  same 
social  processes  used  to  explain  confor- 
mity, anti-social  behavior  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  abnormal  social  behavior. 

"Responding  to  Crime"  is  the  last  of 
four  volumes  in  a series.  Volume  One. 
"Explaining  Criminals,"  described  and 
developed  interpretive  themes;  Volume 


Two,  "Killing  One  Another,"  described 
the  homicide  phenomenon,  and  Volume 
Three.  "Lying,  Cheating.  Stealing." 
amplified  previous  interpretive  themes 
in  descriptions  of  varieties  of  dishonesty. 
As  such,  "Responding  to  Crime"  is  a 
very  descriptive  title  for  this  work  by 
Gwynn  Nettler.  a sociologist  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton. 
Canada.  As  a non-sociologist.  I am.  at 
times,  wary  of  sociological  theory,  hav- 
ing in  the  past  become  mired  in  the  thick 
mud  of  sociological  jargon.  However.  I 
found  Nettler  s book  not  only  literate, 
but  lucid  and  interesting  as  well. 

In  the  first  chapter.  "Doing  Justice." 
Nettler  examines  the  issue  of  "right  ac- 
tion" and  "correct  action,"  and  the  con- 
flict that  exists  because  of  these  two  en- 
tangled standards.  Further,  she  ex- 
amines the  issues  of  arrest,  reprobation, 
retribution  and  restitution  in  relation  to 
the  demand  for  justice.  Nettler  follows 
this  with  a chapter.  "Fairness  in  Criminal 
Law,”  which  discusses  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  equality  in  the  administration  of 
law  and,  as  the  author  points  out, 
fairness,  or  equality,  is  something  we 
aspire  to  but  never  seem  to  reach. 

Chapter  Three,  entitled  ‘‘In- 
capacitating." deals  with  society’s  at- 
tempt to  protect  itself  from  crime. 
Although  this  chapter  presents  some 
research  conducted  in  conjunction 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Out  of  the  ■ ark  ages: 


Police  training  needs  healthy  dose  of  new  methods 


Continued  from  Page  7 
turers  were  more  experienced  police  of- 
ficers who  would  do  nothing  more  than 
share  "war  stories”  with  the  class. 

For  the  patrol  officer,  however,  there 
would  usually  be  no  advanced  training. 

The  political  and  racial  unrest  of  the 
late  60’s  and  early  70's  showed  the  law 
enforcement  community  that  it  was 
unable  to  deal  effectively  with  social  con- 
ditions. The  brute  force  and  violence  that 
took  place  between  demonstrators  and 
Police  graphically  illustrated  the  lack  of 
communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  factions.  Searching  for 
solutions,  police  officers  reassessed  the 
training  methods  they  used  and  com- 
pared them  to  those  in  other  countries. 

One  of  the  most  common  comparisons 
in  policing  involves  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  British  police  training 
program  is  a rigorous  schedule  of  approx- 
imately a year's  duration.  Th^e  British 
training  academies  use  the  latest 
methods  of  training,  many  of  which  are 
brought  over  from  the  military,  including 
audio-visual  aids,  role  playing,  counsel- 
ing and  case  methods. 

However,  as  has  often  been  said,  there 
is  a fundamental  difference  between  the 
British  police  and  the  American  police 
that  can  be  traced  to  each  country's 
social  system.  Somehow,  the  British 
police  have  been  able  to  remove 
themselves  from  being  the  targets  of 
popular  scorn  for  the  government.  In- 
stead, they  are  looked  upon  as  dedicated, 
well-disciplined  and  trained  public  ser- 
vants. 

The  conditions  of  social  development 
are  more  diverse  and  complex  in  the  U.S. 
Consequently,  the  methods  employed  by 
American  law  enforcement  agencies 
must  meet  this  challenge.  The  police  in 
this  country  must  become  more 
associated  with  the  people,  with  a return 
to  a sense  of  identification  between  law 
enforcement  and  society.  American 
police  must  virtually  relearn  how  to 
operate  within  the  framework  of  every- 
day life,  striving  to  maintain  a very  low 


profile.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the 
police  should  cease  to  be  effective  in  their 
jobs.  Rather,  they  should  experiment 
with  newer,  more  modern  approaches  to 
enforcing  the  law. 

The  solution  would  appear  to  lie  in 
restructuring  the  training  that  law.  en- 
forcement officers  receive,  utilizing  some 
of  the  methods  used  by  private  industry. 

Some  of  the  effective  training  methods 
that  are  commonly  used  in  the  private 
sector  and  could  be  adapted  to  law  en- 
forcement training  include: 

The  Lecture  Method:  Although  this  ap- 
proach is  currenty  used  in  all  phases  of 
police  training,  nonetheless  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  recruit  has  drastically 
increased  in  the  last  two  decades,  and 
consequently  so  should  the  caliber  of  the 
lecture.  The  comprehension  and  in- 
telligence levels  of  the  present-day 
recruit  should  be  taxed  by  the  lecture. 
Questions  should  be  encouraged  and 
thoughts  provoked  in  the  student.  The 
time  for  black-and-white  reasoning  and 
lecture  has  passed.  Lectures  should  be  a 
preview  for  debate  and  serious  discus- 
sions, in  order  to  enhance  the  thinking 
ability  of  police  officers  and  allow  them 
better  to  interrelate  with  society. 

Moreover,  lectures  should  not  cease 
just  because  an  officer  is  not  currently  in- 
volved in  a formal  training  school.  A lec- 
ture con  be  an  intense,  fact-projecting 
situation,  and  thus  could  be  employed  to 
provide  in-service  training  for  police  of- 
ficers, even  if  only  for  the  short  period  of 
time  that  the  officers  attend  roll  call.  Nor 
would  it  serve  only  to  further  an  officer's 
knowledge  of  a given  subject.  It  would 
encourage  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
an  officer  before  entering  the  field,  by  ser- 
ving the  psychological  function  of  remov- 
ing non-job-related  thoughts  from  the  of- 
ficer's mind  and  making  him  more  alert 
and  better  able  to  function  in  a crisis 
situation. 

The  Conference  Method.  Conferences 
can  be  used  most  effectively  in  the  area  of 
advanced  police  training.  It  enables  of- 
ficers with  years  of  experience  in  a given 


area  to  get  together  in  a planned  at- 
mosphere to  pool  ideas,  examine  and 
share  facts,  ideas  and  data,  test  assump- 
tions and  draw  conclusions.  It  also  pro- 
motes constructive  and  individual  think- 
ing and  participation.  When  employed  as 
more  than  simply  a glorified  bull  session, 
the  conference  method  can  be  a definite 
aid  in  planning  situations  and  multi- 
agency operations. 

The  Case  Method:  Useful  in  both  basic 
and  advanced  training  classes,  the  case 
method  gives  the  officer  the  opportunity 
to  handle  a particular  controlled  situa- 
tion as  if  it  were  an  actual  case  or  in- 
vestigation. In  doing  so.  the  officers  have 
the  opportunity  to  try  new  techniques 
with  which  they  may  not  be  familiar  or 
comfortable.  They  can  try  different  ap- 
proaches to  a given  situation  and  then 
make  their  own  decisions  as  to  which 
they  feel  works  the  best  for  them.  Clear- 
I !y.  it  is  better  to  make  a mistake  in  a con- 
trolled classroom  situation  than  on  the 
street  in  the  course  of  a real  incident.  This 
will  give  the  officer  a chance  to  test  the 
procedures  he  has  been  taught,  and,  as  a 
possible  consequence,  promote  the  revi- 
sion of  what  may  be  an  anticipated 
method  of  dealing  with  a given  situation. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is  a renewed  sense  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  officer, 
which  makes  him  look  more  professional 
and  capable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Role  Playing:  Role  playing  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  thecase  method,  but  may 
be  combined  with  a case-method 
demonstration.  In  role  playing,  it  is  best 
for  officers  in  both  basic  and  advanced 
training  courses  to  be  placed  in  the  role  of 
both  the  officer  and  either  the  suspect  or 
the  victim.  The  situations  should  be  con- 
trolled and  as  life-like  as  possible,  even  if 
the  example  has  to  be  removed  from  the 
classroom  setting.  Role  playing  gives  the 
officers  a chance  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  It  also  gives  them  a sample  of 
sensitivity  training,  through  which  they 
can  examine  and  relate  to  feelings  that  a 
civilian  may  have  when  encountering  the 
police.  The  more  cordial  relationship  that 


can  develop  between  police  and  civilians 
as  a result  of  role-playing  training  will 
enhance  cooperation  and  productivity,  as 
well  as  instilling  greater  public  faith  in 
the  police. 

The  training  methods  mentioned 
above  are  just  a few  of  those  available  to 
law  enforcement.  These  methods  should 
be  incorporated,  along  with  technological 
advances,  into  the  basic  and  advanced 
training  programs  attended  by  law  en- 
forcement officers.  For  example,  com- 
puterized testing  and  audio-visual  aids 
should  be  tied  into  a more  sophisticated 
program.  Also,  the  time  for  "cops  train- 
ing cops"  should  be  reduced;  there  are 
much  more  qualified  people  in  the  field  to- 
day. This  is  not  to  say  that  in  certain 
areas  police  instructors  are  not  the  most 
qualified.  The  blend  of  experience  and 
education  to  be  found  in  a police  training 
officer  is  ideal  for  certain  subjects.  Yet, 
for  subjects  that  involve  the  physical, 
psychological  and  sociological  fields,  the 
most  effective  training  officer  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  established  expert  in  these 
areas. 

If  the  most  effective  method  of  train- 
ing, combining  existing  and  new 
methods,  is  found  to  require  that  basic 
and  advanced  training  courses  be  ex  tend- 
ed for  greater  lengths  of  time,  then  so  be 
it.  It  is  a false  economy  for  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  to  cut  short  an  officer's 

basic  training  or  not  to  offer  that  officer 
advanced  training.  Clearly,  the  more 
training  an  officer  receives,  the  more  ef- 
fective and  productive  he  or  she  will  be. 


Virginia  FOP  flops  with  fund-raising  approach 


Members  of  Northern  Virginia  Lodge 
35  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
thought  they  had  hit  on  a great  fund- 
raising idea  when  they  decided  to  send 
letters  asking  for  donations  in  the  form  of 
a parking  ticket  notice. 

The  lodge  drew  up  an  official-looking 
form,  labeled  it  "final  notice,  amount 
due:  $15"  and  mailed  the  form  to 
residents  of  the  northern  Virginia  area. 

But  the  gimmick  worked  a little  too 
well.  Officials  in  Fairfax  County,  one  of 
the  areas  included  in  the  fund-raising  ef- 


fort, called  the  campaign  misleading, 
complaining  that  many  residents 
thought  the  notice  was  real. 

It  was  almost  like  they  were  sending 
you  a bill,  when  they  really  were 
soliciting  funds  for  their  organization," 
said  Richard  King,  deputy  county  ex- 
ecutive in  charge  of  public  safety. 

Fairfax  County  officials  also  charged 
that  FOP  solicitors  who  telephoned 
residents  of  the  county  to  ask  for  dona- 
tions implied  that  the  organization 
represented  members  of  the  Fairfax 


County  police,  although  police  in  the 
county  belong  to  an  organization  called 
the  Fairfax  County  Police  Association. 

County  and  police  officials  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  FOP  in  an  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  “We  can't 
prohibit  them  from  trying  to  raise  funds 
here,  but  we  can  keep  them  from  mis- 
representing themselves."  King  said. 

So  the  FOP  has  changed  its  tactics  for 
raising  money  in  Fairfax  County,  accord- 
ing to  local  leaders. 


Books:  Appraising  society’s  response  to  crime 
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with  several  projects.  Nettler  explains 
that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of 
imprisonment.  Chapter  Four.  "Predic- 
ting Danger,"  examines  some  models 
which  have  been  designed  to  predict 
dangerous  behaivor.  Nettler  explains  in 
this  chapter  the  difficulties  in  attemp- 
ting to  predict  dangerous  or  violent 
behavior  (a  difficulty  reemphasized  in 
the  recent  Rand  Corporation  report  on 
selective  incapacitation). 

In  Chapter  Five.  "Deterring,"  the 
author  indicates  that  the  effects  of  deter- 
rence cannot  be  clearly  assessed  and  that 
social  policy  will  be  directed  by  what  peo- 
ple want  — not  what  deterrence  achieves 


or  fails  to  achieve.  The  sixth  chapter, 

Correcting  Offenders,"  enters  ever  so 
lightly  into  the  area  of  rehabilitation  and 
looks  at  a few  forms  of  treatment,  in- 
cluding psychotherapy,  psychoanalysis, 
encounter  groups  and  behavior  modifica- 
tion. Chapter  Seven  looks  at  some  possi- 
ble solutions  to  the  crime  problem,  some 
of  which  have  been  discussed  many  times 
before:  decriminalizing  consensual 
crimes,  target-hardening  and  non-jailing 
of  misdemeanants. 

This  small  volume  simply  does  not 
allow  for  adequate  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Too  many  topics  are  merely 
touched  upon  and  given  scant  analysis. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a good  piece  of 


literature.  It  forces  us,  as  professionals, 
to  examine  the  entire  question  of  what  it 
means  for  society  to  continually 
disregard  social  behavior,  a disregard 
that  cannot  continue  if  equality  of  j ustice 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Despite  some  failings,  the  book  is  a suc- 

thT'  P™V,des  a b«s«s  for  much 
thought  and  discussion  and  this  volume, 
by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
three  volumes,  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
esource  in  the  areas  of  criminology,  de- 
viance  or  criminal  justice  for  the 
undergraduate  student. 

DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart  County,  fndtana 


Further,  an  officer's  training  should  be 
continued  at  regular  intervals  through- 
out a career,  in  order  to  keep  the  officer  in 
touch  with  the  changing  face  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement  in  our  society.  If  the 
need  for  specialization  occurs,  then  the 
opportunity  for  officers  to  enter  that  field 
should  be  offered.  If  an  agency's  budget 
does  not  permit  specialized  training,  the 
roost  affordable  training  should  be 
sought  to  upgrade  the  agency  and  its  per- 
sonnel, or  else  outside  help,  either  finan- 
cial or  otherwise,  should  be  sought. 

Law  enforcement  officers  should  also 
be  trained  for  retirement.  As  retirement 
approaches,  many  officers  reach  a critical 
stage  marked  by  feelings  of  depression 
and  uselessness.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  individual  officer 
has  spent  a substantial  amount  of  time  in 
a dedicated,  life-risking  public  service. 
The  feeling  of  being  needed  is  very  strong 
and  there  should  be  a suitable  replace- 
ment for  this  feeling  if  the  high  suicide 
rate  of  retiring  and  retired  officers  is  to  be 
reduced.  Advanced  Gaining  may  be  one 
answer,  as  an  officer  may  develop  the  in- 
terest or  expertise  to  specialize  in  a par- 
ticular field.  In  addition,  those  officers 
facing  mandatory  retirement  from  age  or 
disability  should  be  provided  with  retire- 
ment training  in  the  form  of  departmen- 
tal counseling.  This  counseling  may  help 
the  officer  adjust  to  and  re-enter  civilian 
life. 

Given  the  nature  of  our  complicated, 
changing  society,  law  enforcement,  if  it  is 
to  be  successful,  must  change  and  keep 
changing  its  training  methods.  Not  only 
will  this  give  law  enforcement  a better 
chance  of  keeping  pace  with  the  ever- 
changing  criminal  structure,  but  perhaps 
equally  importantly,  improved  training 
can  help  to  change  the  public  image  of 
police  into  a productive,  professional  im- 
age that  the  people  can  relate  to  and  be 
proud  of. 

(Lawrence  D.  Consaluos  is  Security 
Coordinator  for  the  City  University  of 
New  York.) 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  striking 
a blow  for  police  interrogation 


Continued  from  Page  5 
ing  case.  In  the  Edwards  case  the 
Supreme  Court  set  forth  the  rule  that 
"once  a suspect  invokes  his  right  to 
counsel,  he  may  not  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther interrogation  until  counsel  is  provid- 
ed unless  the  suspect  himself  initiates 
the  dialogue  with  the  authorities."  The 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  in 
reaching  the  erroneous  decision  the 
Eighth  Circuit  had  failed  to  review  the 
case  in  light  of  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Flowing  from  the  misinterpretation  of 
the  Edward's  holding  was  the  now  imper- 
missible rule  that  in  a situation  like  the 
present  case  the  defendant  has  to  be  re- 
informed  of  his  Miranda  rights  after  be- 
ing disconnected  from  the  polygraph 
machine.  The  Supreme  Court  said  that 
the  rule. was  "simply  an  unjustifiable 
restriction  on  reasonable  police  question- 
ing." 

The  sole  dissenter  from  the  unsigned 
opinion  was  Justice  Marshall,  who  wrote 
that  a summary  reversal  should  be 
reserved  for  situations  where  “the  ap- 
plicable law  is  settled  and  stable,  the 
facts  are  not  disputed,  and  the  decision 
below  is  clearly  in  error."  (Wyrick  v. 
Fields,  No.  82-158,  per  curiam  order  an- 
nounced on  November  29.  1982.1 
Right  of  Appeal 

In  a very  rare  action.  Justices  Brennan 
and  Blackmun  filed  an  opinion  suppor- 
ting a denial  of  a petition  for  a writ  of  cer- 
tiorari. Acknowledging  that  such  an  opi- 
nion is  seldom  filed,  Justice  Brennan 
wrote  that  "this  is  in  my  view  one  of  the 
rare  cases  where  the  filing  of  such  an  opi- 
nion is  justified.” 

The  present  case  had  its  origin  last 
year  when  the  petitioner  was  convicted 
on  Federal  criminal  charges.  He  prompt- 
ly filed  a motion  to  reduce  his  imposed 
sentence,  pursuant  to  Rule  35  of  the 
Federal  Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure.  On 
July  7,  1981,  the  District  Court  denied 


the  mqtion 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  neither 
the  petitioner  nor  the  United  States  At- 
torney was  informed  of  the  denial  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  The  peti- 
tioner somehow  learned  of  the  denial  of 
the  motion  in  September  1981,  after  the 
date  to  file  an  appeal  from  the  denial  had 
passed.  The  petitioner  asked  the  District 
Court  for  the  right  to  take  an  appeal  even 
though  the  filing  would  be  late.  The 
District  Court  granted  the  request. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, however,  acting  on  its  own  motion, 
dismissed  the  appeal,  noting  that  the 
District  Court  was  without  authority  to 
grant  the  leave  to  appeal  after  the  max- 
imum extension  period  had  passed.  The 
appellate  court,  citing  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure  4(b),  explained 
that  the  appeal  in  this  case  was  not 
allowable  even  though"this  petitioner 
was  ignorant,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  of  the  denial  of  his  Rule  35  motion 
throughout  the  period  of  an  allowable  ex- 
tension." 

In  another  rare  action.  Justice  Bren- 
nan's opinion  gave  what  could  best  be 
termed  free  legal  advice.  Noting  that  the 
appellate  court  had  in  fact  ruled  properly, 
the  Justice  pointed  out  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  another  avenue  to  pursue  for 
possible  relief.  Justice  Brennan  urged 
that  the  action  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  did  not  foreclose 
"petitioner’s  right,  within  a reasonable 
time  after  our  denial  of  certiorari  today, 
to  apply  anew  to  the  District  Court  for  a 
writ  of  coram  nobis."  The  writ  of  coram 
nobis  is  used  to  obtain  review  of  a judg- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors 
of  fact  in  a criminal  or  civil  proceeding. 

Certiorari  was  denied  since  the  peti- 
tioner had  not  exhausted  all  available 
remedies  before  asking  for  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  (James  v.  United  States, 
No.  81-6665,  petition  for  certiorari  denied 
on  November  29,  1982.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


From  the  bookshelf:  Latest  in  police 
management  series  is  not  for  everyone 
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knowledge,  norms,  values  and  ethical 
standards.” 

Scott  Decker  and  Allen  Wagner 
studied  citizen  complaints  against  the 
police  in  an  attempt  to  measure  whether 
minorities  are  disproportionately  af- 
fected by  police  practices. 

Their  study  consisted  of  an  analysis  of 
583  closed  cases  of  citizen  complaints 
against  the  police  for  1971  and  1973. 

I have  difficulty  dealing  with  a study 
that  was  conducted  with  data  as  old  as 
these.  There  are  too  many  social,  political 
and  economical  variables  that  affect 
citizen  complaints. 

Can  we  say  that  the  social  climate  in 
the  pseudonymous  "Metro  City”  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  in  1971  or  1973?  In 
the  rapidly  changing  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I would  think  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  "Metro  City." 

I suppose  one  can  say  that  the  findings 
of  Decker  and  Wagner  are  applicable  only 
to  "Metro  City"  in  1971  and  1973. 
Perhaps  a more  interesting  study  would 
be  a comparison  of  "Metro  City"  find- 
ings with  a similar  city  in  1982. 

The  authors  also  mention  that  since 
few  of  the  citizen  complaints  were  sus- 
tained, then  "the  complaint  resolution 
process  seems  to  be  fundamentally 
flawed. " Could  it  not  have  been  that  most 
of  the  complaints  were  frivolous? 
Without  an  objective  measurement  ol 


citizen  complaints  against  the  police,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  problem 
lies. 

Charles  Swanson  and  Leonard  Territo 
discuss  police  management  leadership 
and  interpersonal  communication  style, 
making  extensive  use  of  the  Managerial 
Grid  and  the  Johari  Window  in  shaping 
their  conclusions. 

Chris  Dunning  and  Ellen  Hochstedler 
also  discuss  communication  within  the 
police  organization.  The  au  thors  measure 
internal  communications  as  related  to 
job  satisfaction,  the  intuitive  argument 
being  that  an  officer  who  feels 
dissatistied  with  the  opportunity  for,  and 
amount  of,  information  transfer  will  be 
similarly  dissatisfied  with  the  job. 

Their  findings  support  previous 
studies  that  show  that  police 
information-sharing  and  communica- 
tions are  largely  unrelated  to  satisfaction 
with  the  police  job.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
correlation  between  communication 
satisfaction  and  job  satisfaction  found  in 
other  occupants. 

This  book  is  not  for  everyone,  nor  was 
it  designed  to  be.  It  was  designed  for 
those  students,  academicians  and  profes- 
sionals who  are  doing  research  in  the 
areas  covered  by  the  various  chapters. 
With  numerous  citations  in  each  chapter, 
it  serves  its  purpose  well. 

KENNETH  L.  BOVASSO 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Police  Division 


Arresting  a killer:  The  unresolved  battle 
over  regulation  of  armor-piercing  ammo 

Legislation  to  ban  the  sale  of  bullets  capable  of  penetrating  soft  body  armor  will  be 
before  Congress  again  this  year,  but  despite  the  support  of  most  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,  its  prospects  are  uncertain.  The  chief  hang  up  is  language  How  do 
you  hmit  the  ban  to  super-hard,  slick,  armor-piercing  bullets  without  also  infringing 
on  the  sale  of  high-powered  ammunition  used  by  hunters  and  target-shooters? 

The  original  proposal  by  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi,  a New  York  Democrat,  called  for  end- 
ing the  importation,  domestic  manufacture,  sale  or  use  of  any  bullet  which,  when  fired 
from  a handgun  with  a barrel  of  five  inches  or  less,  would  penetrate  18  layers  of  the 
synthetic  fabric  Kevlar.  That's  the  thickness  used  in  the  soft  body  armor  worn  by 
many  of  the  nation's  police  officers  (as  well  as  by  some  public  figures,  including,  prob- 
ably, President  Reagan  on  occasion).  The  Biaggi  bill  would  have  allowed  some 
manufacture  for  police  and  military  uses.  The  trouble  is  that,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  some  other  bullets  with  legitimate  uses  wiU  also  penetrate  18 
layers  of  Kevlar,  at  least  when  fired  from  rifles. 

"We're  more  or  less  in  a holding  pattern  until  we  get  suggested  new  language  from 
the  Justice  Department."  said  Craig  Floyd.  Biaggi's  legislative  assistant.  Both  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Departments  voiced  misgivings  about  the  Biaggi  bill's 
language  during  hearings  last  March  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
Floyd  said  he  expected  that  the  Justice  Department  s report  would  be  received  in  time 
for  the  full  House  of  Representatives  to  take  action  by  May. 

N RA  lobbyist  Jim  Baker  feels  that  the  bill  "has  very  little  chance  of  passage  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  NR  A has  been  portrayed  in  news  reports  about  the 
"killer  bullets"  as  oppposing  any  ban.  but  that's  not  the  case,  Baker  said.  "We’re  in 
favor  of  restricting  bullets  designed  to  penetrate  body  armor  to  use  by  the  police  and 
military,  he  said,  but  we  don  t think  there  should  be  a bun  on  manufacture.  Police 
SWAT  teams,  for  example,  might  need  them."  In  the  NRA's  view,  he  added,  the 
media  attention  generated  by  the  controversy  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
publicizing  the  limitations  of  police  body  armor. 

Biaggi's  legislation  does  not  name  specific  bullets  to  be  banned  because,  Floyd  said, 
some  have  not  been  identified  publicly  as  having  an  armor-piercing  capability.  He 
said  that  eight  types  are  targeted  by  the  bill,  three  of  which  are  made  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  ones  on  the  record  are  the  KTW,  which  has  a coating  of  Teflon  and 
conies  in  various  calibers,  the  Winchester  metal-piercing,  and  the  French-mude  Ar- 
cane. (Incidentally,  KTW  and  Winchester  have  voluntarily  stopped  distributing  their 
armor-penetrating  bullets  through  gun  stores,  and  DuPont,  maker  of  Teflon,  has 
stopped  selling  it  to  ammunition  manufacturers.) 

The  first  of  the  “killer  bullets"  was  the  KTW,  which  wus  first  marketed  in  1970  by 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Kopsch,  former  Lorain,  Ohio,  coroner,  and  two  friends.  It  was  designed  for 
special  police  use  when  it  was  necessary  to  fire  through  steel.  Unfortunately,  these 
and  similar  bullets  began  to  turn  up  in  unauthorized  hands.  Although  there  have  been 
no  known  cases  of  policemen  being  killed  by  the  bullets  while  wearing  body  armor,  the 
potential  is  clearly  there.  Biaggi  aide  Floyd  said  that  in  1974  a Federal  officer  was  per- 
manently disabled  when  he  was  hit  by  a "killer  bullet"  while  wearing  body  armor.  Two 
Florida  policemen  were  later  killed  by  such  bullets,  but  they  were  not  vest-clad. 
But,  said  Floyd,  they  would  have  died  even  if  they  had  been  wearing  vests.” 

The  KTW  is  capable  of  passing  through  72  layers  of  Kevlar,  far  thicker  than  the  or- 
dinary officer's  vest.  That's  why  Rep.  Biaggi.  a former  New  York  City  policeman,  has 
labeled  the  KTW  a "cop-killer  bullet.”  He  has  been  joined  in  opposing  the  sale  of  the 
bullets  outside  the  law  enforcement  community  by  many  others,  including  Norman 
Darwick.  executive  director  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police;  Philip 
Caruso,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association;  Dr. 
Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  an<J  Leo  V.  Mar- 
chetti,  national  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  "I  can  think  of  no  single 
issue  in  criminal  justice  that  should  compel  more  unequivocal  public  support  than 
restricting  these  bullets,”  Lynch  wrote  earlier  this  year  to  The  New  York  Times. 

A couple  of  state  and  local  governments  have  already  moved  against  the  bullets. 
Last  September  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  on  Long  Island  adopted  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  possession,  sale  or  use  of  armor-piercing  bullets,  after  an  acrimonious 
hearing  pitting  NRA  representatives  against  the  Suffolk  County  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  and  local  civic  groups.  The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 
passed  a similar  bill,  which,  at  this  writing,  was  on  the  Governor’s  desk. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  soft  body  armor  continues  to  grow  among  police.  An 
estimated  half  of  the  nation’s  500,000  police  officers  now  have  it,  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  reported  last  fall  that  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  was 
demanding  that  soft  body  armor  be  provided  for  the  capital's  police  after  two  officers 
were  shot. 

Body  armor  is  becoming  high  fashion  for  prominent  and  powerful  civilians,  too. 
(And  for  some  criminals;  At  least  one  of  the  robbers  was  wearing  body  armor  during 
the  Brink  s armored  car  shootout  in  October  1981  in  which  two  officers  and  a guard 
were  killed.)  A political  figure  or  corporate  executive  who  fears  an  assassination  at- 
tempt may  outfit  himself  with  a vest  designed  to  protect  against  bullets  up  to  the  .44 
magnums.  Also  available  are  jackets,  raincoat  liners,  jump  suits,  and  even  umbrellas 
that  can  be  used  as  bullet-repellant  shields. 

• 

Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd, 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675.) 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  welcomes  letters,  commentaries  and 
opinions  from  its  readers.  Send  contributions  to  the  editor. 
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Educators/Trainers.  Systems  Enterprises  Inc.  is  now 
recruiting  part-  and  full-time  faculty  for  spring  courses 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Technological, 
specialized  and  state-of-the-art  programs  are  sought; 
general  survey  courses  are  acceptable.  Creativity 
backed  by  credentials  of  applicants  wil|  be  considered. 

Kindly  forward  availability,  vita,  and  two  (or  more) 
brief  descriptions  of  best  courses  to:  Dr.  Edward  Ryan, 
Systems  Enterprises  Inc.,  116  Hannibal  Street, 
Blossburg,  PA  16912. 

Director  (non-faculty),  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. The  University  of  Louisville,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  seeking  an  individual  who  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Justice  Administration  for  the 
management  of  a comprehensive  program  of  crime 
prevention-related  activities,  including  training, 
technical  asistance,  and  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

The  position  requires:  master’s  degree  in  criminology, 
criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field;  eight  years 
related  experience  including  administrative/managerial 
responsibilities;  demonstrated  instructional  ability, 
and  demonstrated  career  advancement  over  a period  of 
five  years.  Prefer  candidates  with  experience  in: 
negotiating  grants  and  contracts;  developing  and 
managing  training  and  crime  prevention  programs;  ac- 
tive participation  in  national  organizations  involved  in 
crime  prevention,  and  preparing  and  executing  budgets. 

Starting  salary  is  negotiable  and  commensurate  with 
qualifications  ($27,470  - $33,500).  One-year  appoint- 
ment. with  continuation  subject  to  success  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Send  comprehensive  resume  and  the  names  of  profes- 
sional work-related  references  to:  University  of 
Louisville,  Personnel  Services.  2323  South  Brook 
Street,  Louisville,  KY  40292.  Deadline  for  all  submis- 
sions is  January  15.  1983,  with  date  of  employment  to 
begin  on  or  about  February  15,  1983.  The  University  of 
Louisville  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  in 
Miami.  Fla.,  has  250  vacancies  at  the  police  officer  level. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  19  years  old,  with  valid 
driver’s  license  and  high  school  diploma  or  GED,  weight 
proportionate  to  height,  and  eyes  20/100  correctable  to 
20/30.  Applicants  must  be  in  good  health  and  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examination,  psychological  and 
background  investigation. 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to  $23,600,  plus  educational 
incentive  monies.  Agency  provides  uniform,  equipment, 
and  health  and  life  insurance.  Retirement  paid  by 
department. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Metro-Dade  Police  Department. 
Recruitment  Section,  1390  N.W.  14th  Avenue.  Miami, 
FL  33126. 

Deputy  Sheriff/Patrol  Division.  The  Sarasota  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriff’s  Department  has  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Re- 
quirements include  an  associate's  degree  or  equivalent 
with  no  experience,  or,  with  experience,  30  semester 
hours.  Applicants  must  be  no  more  than  32  years  of  age 
(35  with  acceptable  prior  experience),  and  have  20/100 
eyesight  uncorrected,  correctable  to  20/20.  Screening 
process  includes  successful  completion  of  written  exam, 
strength  and  endurance  test,  polygraph  and  oral  board. 

Annual  salary  range  is  $13,234  to$18.572,  plus  educa- 
tional incentive  monies,  depending  on  experience. 
Estimated  time  to  maximum  salary  is  three  to  twelve 
months,  depending  on  experience.  Benefits  include  paid 
vacation,  sick  leave,  group  medical  and  dental  in- 
surance, life  insurance.  Florida  State  Retirement 
System,  and  permanent  shifts. 

Send  resume  to.  or  contact:  Personnel  Intake. 
Sarasota  County  Sheriff’s  Department,  P.O.  Box  4115, 
Sarasota,  FL  33578.  Telephone:  (813)  366-9350. 

Faculty  Opening  — Law  Enforcement.  The  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  at  Pan  American  University  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  a nine-month  tenure-track  apj 
pointment.  Duties  include  a 12-hour  teaching  load,  stu- 
dent advisement,  continued  research,  and  professional. 


community  and  university  service. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  ora 
related  field,  or  a J.D.  with  a record  of  scholarly  research 
in  criminal  justice.  J.D.  candidates  should  have  a 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field. 
Specialization  in  police  or  legal  issues  in  criminal  justice 
preferred.  Well-qualified  ABD's  will  be  considered.  A 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  is  a minimum. 
Teaching  experience  and/or  research  and  publications  in 
criminal  justice  is  preferred,  as  is  experience  in  a police 
organization.  Candidates  should  also  demonstrate 
evidence  of  involvement  in  professional  activities  and 
the  potential  to  become  a productive  scholar. 

Rank  and  salary  are  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  pending  budgetary  approval.  Salary  is  competitive, 
with  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Applicants  must  submit  letter  of  application,  a de- 
tailed resume,  official  copy  of  all  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  regarding  academic 
qualifications,  teaching  ability,  professional  ex- 
periences and  research  capabilities.  -Apply  before  April 
1, 1983,  to:  Daniel  K.  Dearth,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Pan 
American  University,  Edinburg,  TX  78539. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Michigan  State  University  has  a tenure-track  vacancy 
at  the  assistant  professor  level  starting  with  the  fall 
1983  semester. 

Applicants  must  possess  a Ph.D.,  although  qualified 
ABD’s  will  be  considered  if  completion  of  the  degree  is 
imminent.  Candidates  should  have  evidence  of  potential 
for  and  interest  in  criminal  justice-related  research 
(substantive  fields  are  open).  Teaching  assignments  will 
include  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses;  other 
assignments  are  substantively  flexible. 

Effective  date  of  the  appointment  is  September  1, 
1983,  with  a regular  nine-month  appointment.  Salary  is 
negotiable. 

Applications  must  include  an  update  resume,  educa- 
tional record  and  three  letters  of  reference.  All  applica- 
tion materials  should  be  forwarded  to:  Dr.  Erik 
Beckman,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Baker  Hall,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824-1118.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  1,  1983.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


LEN  interview:  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates 


Continued  from  Page  10 

events  would  be  until  about  two  years  ago.  Now  that 
that’s  really  been  established,  we’ve  been  able  to  con- 
centrate on  site  planning,  and  that's  been  going  on  for 
close  to  a year.  We  think  it's  going  very,  very  well.  It’s  a 
very  complex  and  complicated  task,  but  we're  very  op- 
timistic that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  and  have  very  suc- 
cessful Games. 

LEN:  What  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  planning  for 
the  Games  that  you've  had  to  face  so  far? 

GATES:  So  far  we  haven't  faced  any  difficulties.  The 
coordination  activity  between  all  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  are  going  to  have  a part  in  this,  that’s  a dif- 
ficult problem,  but  in  southern  California  we  have  a 
cooperative  atmosphere,  so  this  is  not  really  a problem. 
Its  probably  more  of  a problem  with  some  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  but  even  there  we’re  having  a great 
deal  of  success.  So  thus  far  it  looks  like  we're  going  to 
have  a very  well-coordinated  law  enforcement  effort  to 
provide  for  the  safest  possible  Games. 

LEN:  Does  some  particular  aspect  that  you're  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  as  the  Games  draw  closer  worry  you? 
GATES:  Well,  it  all  worries  me.  It'll  worry  me  until  it's 
over  in  August  of  1984.  There  are  any  number  of  things 
that  you  can  predict,  and  we  certainly  are  developing 
scenarios  of  every  possible  contingency,  but  I think  that 
we  are  up  to  policing  the  Olympics,  or  anything,  and  I m 
very  confident  that  the  scenario  is  going  to  be  a safe, 
well-run  event  that  will  gather  worldwide  attention.  It  is 
a spartan  Olympics,  in  terms  of  money  being  spent,  the 
taxpayer  s money  that  is  involved.  I think  it's  going  to 
garner  worldwide  attention  because  people  are  going  to 
come  and  are  going  to  be  very  pleased  that  they  did 
come.  They're  going  to  be  very  delighted  with  what  oc- 
curs there. 

LEN:  The  LA  PD  is  probably  the  country's  most  com- 
monly depicted  television  police  department  — in  shows 


like  Dragnet.  SW  AT.  Adam-1 2.  Police  Story  and  Colum 
bo.  How  does  being  famous  in  this  fictionalized  way  af- 
fect the  department’s  image? 

GATES:  I don't  think  there's  any  question  that  over  the 
years  people  who  saw  those  shows  on  television  and 
became  involved  with  those  shows  looked  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  to  react  in  the  way  that  they 
saw  it  on  television.  Police  work  is  not  always  that  way. 
A lot  of  things  were  left  out  of  the  television  police 
shows  on  purpose  — Adam-12,  for  example,  was 
directed  to  a young  audience  and  soa  lot  of  the  blood  and 
gore  was  left  out.  I think  it  showed  law  enforcement  at 
its  best,  not  dealing  only  with  blood  and  gore  and  those 
things  that  definitely  are  tied  into  police  work.  It  gave 


same  population  and  a much  smaller  area.  Our  citizens 
expect  more  from  us  and  we’ve  always  been  able  to  give 
them  more. 

LEN:  Let's  get  away  from  issues  with  your  department 
for  a minute.  I ‘d  like  to  know  what  you  see  as  the  major 
problem  facing  policing  on  a national  level.  Are  there 
things  you  would  like  to  see  changed  in  policing  in  this 
country? 

GATES:  The  wonderful  thing  about  policing  in  the 
United  States  is  that  we  have  community  policing, 
policing  that  is  done  in  step  with  what  the  community 
wants.  The  communities  have  incorporated  into  cities 
because  they  want  their  own  police  protection,  their  own 
fire  protection,  they  want  to  have  a real  close  relation- 


*7his  present  effort  toward  accreditation . . .is  something 
that  we  should  be  very  cautious  of  because  it  smacks  of 
nationalizing  the  police.9 


young  people  something  to  replicate  in  their  own  lives. 
They  looked  at  police  as  heroes,  and  I think  that’s  a good 
thing.  That  means  they  expect  a lot  of  us,  but  I think 
we're  up  to  it. 

LEN:  For  the  people  who  have  more  than  television 
shows  to  go  on  — the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  — what 
kind  of  image  does  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
have? 

GATES:  I think  we've  always  had  a very  good  image.  I 
think  our  citizens  recognize  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  as  among  the  best  in  the  world.  They  ex- 
pect a lot  out  of  us.  We're  a very  small  police  department 
in  terms  of  size  in  policing  an  area  as  large  as  Los 
Angeles.  Compare  us  to  Chicago,  for  example.  Chicago's 
got  twice  the  number  of  police  officers  that  we  have,  the 


ship  with  those  who  are  to  provide  those  services.  There 
is  this  tendency  to  standardize  — this  present  effort 
toward  accreditation,  to  develop  a national  standard,  is 
something  that  I think  we  should  be  very  cautious  of 
because  it  smacks  of  nationalizing  the  police,  getting 
away  from  the  community  to  what  people  on  a national 
scale  think  is  right  for  policing  in  America.  I think  that’s 
wrong.  I’m  opposed  to  this  whole  accreditation  pro- 
gram. I'm  not  opposed  to  professionalism  and  I am  not 
opposed  to  developing  good  standards.  We  do  that  in 
California.  But  even  in  California,  where  we  have  a state 
commission  imposing  standards,  it  takes  away  some  of 
the  individual  community's  ability  to  decide  what  is 
right  for  them.  We  don't  have  a national  police  in  this 
country  and  we  should  never  have  a national  police. 
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JANUARY  1983 

17-21.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Fee:  S395.  For  further 
details, -contact:  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc., 
Law  Enforcement  Programs,  Drawer  Q. 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 

17-21.  Sen  Crimes  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  III.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: The  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
Institute.  555  Clark  Street,  P.O.  Box  1409, 
Evanston,  IL  60204. 

17- Februory  II.  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $695.  For 
further  details,  contact:  University  of 
North  Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd., 
South  Jacksonville,  FL  32216.  Telephone 
19041  646-2722. 

18- 19.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  lauder- 
dale,  Fla.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60602.  Telephone: 
(312)  498-5680. 

18-19.  Fuel  Efficient  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  S125.  For 
further  details,  contact:  University  of 
North  Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.. 
South  Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone 
(904)  646-2722. 

20-21.  Managing  an  Investigative  Unit 
• Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  8125,  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (212)  247-1600. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Ixis  Angeles, 
Calif.  For  further  details,  contact:  Calibre 
Press,  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607,  North- 
brook. 1 1 , 60602.  Telephone:  (3 1 2)  498-5680. 

24- 25  Police  Response  to  Burglary 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joan  Grant  at  (814|  865-9173. 

24-27.  Bomb  Threat  Response  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $550. 
For  further  details,  call:  Tnffi  Huddleston 
nt(703)  237-0135. 

24-28,  Juvenile  Probation  Institutions 
Supervisor  Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  of 
Modesto  Junior  College.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director. 
2201  Blue  Gum  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  4065, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  Phone:  (209)  526-2000 
24-February  4.  Advanced  Arson  for  Profit 
Investigative  Techniques  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Federal  I .aw  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center.  Fee:  $450.  To  be  held 
in  Glynco,  Ga.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Special  Agent  in  Charge,  Explosives  En- 
forcement Branch,  Bureau  of  Alcoholv 
Tobaccoand  Firearms,  Department  A.  P O. 
Box  784.  Ben  Franklin  Station, 
Washington.  DC  20044. 

•24-28.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Florida  In- 
stitute for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee-  8125. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Roger  J.  Zim- 
merman. Director.  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement.  St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College.  PO.  Rox  13489.  St.  Petersburg, 
FL  33733.  Telephone.  (813)  546-0021  ext. 
3322. 

24-28.  Junior  Executive  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Florida  Department  of  law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fin.  For 
further  details,  contact'  The  Florida 
Department  of  I,aw  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box 
1489.  Tallahassee.  FL  32302.  AIL  The  Ex- 
ecutive Institute.  Telephone:  (9041 
488-8566. 

24-February  4.  Police  Executive  Develop- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  The  Southern 


Police  Institute.  Tuition:  $500.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Admissions  Coordinator, 
Southern  Police  Institute,  University  of 
Louisville.  Louisville.  * KY  40292. 
Telephone:  (502)  588  6561, 

24-Fchruary  II.  Criminal  Intelligence 
Analysis  Course.  Presented  by  ANACAPA 
Sciences,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cnlif.  Fee:  $695.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc.,  law  En- 
forrment  Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. CA  93102. 

3 1 -February  I First  Line  Police  Supervi- 
sion Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$125.  For  further  details,  call:  (212) 
247-1600. 

3 1 -February  3.  Field  Training  Officer 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Manogement  For  further 
details,  contact:  University  of  North 
Floridn.  1567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  South 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

31-Fcbrunry  4.  Advanced  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center  of  Modesto  Junior  College.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Yosemite  Com- 
munity College  District.  P.O.  Box  4065. 
Modesto,  CA  95352. 

31-Februnry  4.  Fingerprint  Classification 
Course.  Presented  bv  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy  For  further  details,  contact  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  P.O.  Box  1456, 
Atlanta.  GA  30371.  Telephone:  (404| 
656-6105. 

31-Februnry  -I.  VIP  Protective  Operations. 
Presented  by  Police  International.  Ltd. 
Tuition:  $550.  For  further  details,  see: 
January  24-27. 


FEBRUARY 

2-3,  Personnel  Assessment  Course. 
Presented  by  ThoGeorgin  Police  Academy 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy.  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlnnta, 
G A.  Telephone.  (104)  656  6105. 

I.  State  of  the  Art  in  Private  Security  In- 
vestigative and  Scrccaing  Tools  Seminar. 
Presented  bv  The  Criminal  Justice-Center 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  justice. 
Fee:  $75.  For  further  information,  call  the 
Center  nt  (2 1 21  217  1600. 

7-10,  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals Course.  Presented  bv  The  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management  Fob:  $225. 
For  further  details,  contact:  University  of 
North  Florida.  1567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.. 
South  Jacksonville,  FL  32216.  Telephone: 
19041  646-2722. 

7-1  I.  Physical  (4  Electronic  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  bv  The  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Foe:  *300.  For  fur 
ther  details,  contact.  Admissions.  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Shelby  Cam- 
pus. University  of  tauisvillc,  I/Ouisville. 
KY  40292. 

7-11  Police  Driving  Mnnuevcrs  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.-  To  be  held  in  Bouling- 
brook,  III.  Fee:  S2607  For  further  details, 
contnct:  The  Traffic  Institute.  North- 
western Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  11.60204. 

7-1 1.  Traffic  Accident  Record  and  Analysis 
Workshop  Course.  Presented  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $350.  For  further  details, 
contact:  The  Troffic  Institute.  North- 
western Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  11.60204. 

7-11.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  University  of  Southern  Cnlifornia. 
Three  tuition  plans  available  For  further 
details,  contact:  Delinquency  Control  In- 
stitute. Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Tyler  Rldg.. 
3601  So.  Flower  St  I x>s  Angeles.  C A 90089. 
Telephone:  (213)  743-2497. 

7-11,  Homiridc/Scx  Crimes  Investigations 


Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact:  The 
Georgia  Police  Acndemy.  P.O  Box  1456. 
Atlanta.  GA  30371  Telephone:  1404) 
666-6105. 

’j'fc  Jr  1*1  | * 

7-f8.  First  Line  Supervision  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Floridn  Institute  for  I jiw 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $150,  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Floridn  Institute  for 
law  Enforcement.  St  Petersburg  Junior 
College.  P.O  Box  13489,  SL  Petersburg, 
FL  33733. 

11-12.  Tactics  for  Armed  Encounters 
Seminnr.  Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be 
held  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla,  Fee:  860,  For 
further  details,  see:  January  23-24 
14-10.  Managing  Criminnl  Investigations 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jnv  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150  For  further 
details,  please  call  the  Center  nt:  (212) 
247  1 600 

14-16.  The  Exeeutivc  and  l eadership  Effcr* 
live  ness  Course.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Depart ment  of  law  Enforcement.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  January  24-28. 

11-18.  Process  for  Accident  Annlysis 
Course.  Presented  bv  The  Traffic  Institute. 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Traffic  In 
stitllte,  Northwestern  Institute.  555  Clark 
Street.  Evanston,  11.60602. 

14-18.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
C ourse.  Presented  by  ANACA  PA  Sciences. 
Inc.  Fee:  $395.  For  further  details,  contact: 
ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc..  law  Enforce- 
ment Programs.  OrnwerQ.  Snntn  Rnrhnra. 
CA  93102. 

14-18.  Police  Traffic  Rndnr  Instrnctor 
Course.  Presented  hy  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8275  For 
further  details,  see:  Jnnunrv  17  February 
I I. 

14-18.  Field  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing  Center  of  Modesto  Junior  College.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Yosemite  Com- 
munity College  District.  P.O  Box  4065, 
Modesto,  CA  95352. 

I4-Mn.v  13.  69th  Administrative  Officers 
Course  Presented  by  The  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  Tuition:  81.200  For  fur 
ther  details,  contnct:  Admissions  Coor- 
dinator. Southern  Police  Institute,  Univer 


sity  of  Louisville.  l/ouisville.  KY  40292. 
Telephone.  (502)  588-6661 

21-23.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiating  Course 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
$250.  Tohe  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  For  further 
details,  see:  January  17-21. 

21-March  4.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Foe:  $495  For 
further  details,  see:  January  4 February  4. 

21-Morch  4.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic 
law  Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by 
The  institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $395.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: The  Institute  of  Police  Troffic 
Management.  University  of  North  Floridn, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  S.  Jacksonville: 
FL  32216. 

23-25.  The  198-1  National  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Espionage-Foreign  Technology 
Transfer.  Co-sponsored  by  Butterworth 
Publishers  Inc.  To  bo  held  in  Dallas.  Tex. 
Fee  $595.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Joseph  L.  Chernicoff.  CST.  Conference 
Manager.  282  Keswick  Avenue,  Glenside. 
PA  190.78,  Telephone:  121  S|  572  78 13. 

27- Mnrch  12,  Advnnccd  Undercover  In- 
vestigntion  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tolwicco  and  Firearms. 
To  be  held  in  Glynco,  GA.  Fee:  $495  For 
further  details,  contnct:  Mr.  Michael 
Ifucknhy  at  1202)  566-7677 

28- March  I Street  Survival  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  For  further 
details,  contnct:  Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee 
Road.  Suite  1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60602. 
Telephone:  (312)  498-5680. 

28-Mnrrh  4.  Communication  Skills  for  the 
Effective  Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  fnstituteof  law  Enforce- 
ment, For  further  details,  contact:  Charles 
V Barry.  Director.  New  England  Institute. 
P.O.  Drawer  E . Babson  Park.  MA  02157 
Telephone:  (6171  2.76-1200  ext.  367. 

28-Mnrch  4.  DWI  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Manngoment.  Fee:  $295  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management,  University  of  North 
Floridn.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rond.  South 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

MARCH 

2-3.  Hypnosis  for  the  Investigator  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Criminnl  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $125.  For  further 
details,  call  the  Center  at  (2121  247-1600. 

7-10.  Seminnr  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  The  Institute  Of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $295.  For  fur- 
l her  details,  contact-  The  I nstituteof  Police 
Traffic  Management.  University  of  North 
Floridn.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  S. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 

7-1 1.  1’nlire  Supervisor  fn-Serviee  Training 
Course.  Presenter!  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contnct:  Joan  Grant  nt:  1814)  865-9J7-7. 

7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 


IANACAPA).  Presented  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy.  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlnnta. 
OA  30371.  Telephone:  (4041  656-6106 

7- 18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Seminar  Presented  by  The 
School  of  Justice  Administration.  Foe: 
$600.  For  further  details,  contact:  Admis- 
sions. National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration,  Universi- 
ty of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY  40292. 
Telephone  (502)  6886987 

8- 9.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee 
Road.  Suite  1607.  Northbrook.  11.  60062 
Telephone:  (312)  498  5680. 

8- 11  State  Police  Training  Director* 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Troffic  Mnnagoment.  Fee:  8100,  For 
further  details,  see.  January  4 February  4. 

9- 10,  Psychological  Screening  of  Police  Of- 
ficers Course,  To  he  held  hy  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  For  further 
details,  contact  The  Institute  of  PoIIcp 
Traffic  Mnnagoment.  University  of  North 
Floridn,  4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  S 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216. 

11-26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  8495.  For 
further  details,  see:  January  17 -February 
II. 


Breakthrough  Rapid  Reading 

SPEED 

READING 

Increase  your  reading 
speed  2-7  times  and  retain 
more  of  what  you've  read 
with  an  affordably  priced 
course  designed  tor  today's 
students,  business  persons 
and  professionals. 

FREE 

INTRODUCTORY 

SESSION 

131  W.  56  St.,  N.Y.C. 

(Between  6 & 7 Aves.) 

212-977-8200 

Wednesday,  Jan.  12-6:30  PM 
Saturday,  Jan.  15—9:00  AM 
CLASSES  START 
WEDNESDAY  JAN  19 
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Are  you  ready  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
advantage? 

Don’t  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer: 
timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today’s 
law  enforcement  professional. 

What’s  more,  LEN  brings  you  the  news  you 
need  more  cost-effectively  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  field  can:  only  $1 8.00  * 
for  one  year  (22  issues)  of  the  best  in 
police  journalism. 


I’m  ready  to  invest 
in  my  careerl 
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Denver  seeks  get-tough  policy  for  those  Burden’s  Beat 

who  try  to  run  from  the  police 3 Job  Openings 

Do  juveniles  get  harsher  treatment  Upcoming  Events 

when  tried  as  adults?  Don’t  bet  on  it. 


